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notes and comments 





Friendly Persuasion 


‘THERE'S AN OLD SAYING that “It takes a lot of 
people to make up the world.” We usually in- 
terpret that statement to mean that people 
look, speak, act, and think differently. This 
generalization, I believe, may throw some light 
on the work of the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion—whose members do indeed think dif- 
ferently about many aspects of their job. 
Specifically, viewpoints of PPA members vary 
considerably on what goals should be attained 
through their personnel agency and through 
their professional association. 

Statements made to me by leaders in public 
personnel administration during the past few 
months bear out this divergency of thinking. 
‘The comments I am about to quote were made 
with sincerity, deep conviction, and sometimes 
with obvious emotion. 


“The scope of most civil service agencies is 
limited to giving exams and classifying jobs. Our 


: 


primary object is still ‘to keep the rascals out’. 


. . . 


“Of course, we classify jobs and give examina- 
tions, but our most important responsibilities are 
to advise our administrators about how they can 
make the best use of the human resources we help 
them get and keep.” 


“I can’t understand why PPA doesn’t take a 
strong stand in favor of the independent civil serv- 
ice commission. We need more sessions at our con- 
ferences which show the advantages of this system 
and the weakness of others.” 


. . 


“All personnel functions should be integrated 
with management. That means the personnel direc- 
tor and his staff should be selected by and be re- 
sponsible to the administration.” 


“The only way we can be sure that politics are 
kept out of the civil service is for our commission 
to have sufficient authority to reinstate employees 
if it believes they have been fired without cause.” 


“The civil service commission should not have 
to take the blame for the inaction or poor judgment 


of a weak administration or for the circumventions 
of a hostile administration.” 


“How,” you may ask, “can PPA remain 1 
unified, effective organization if its members 
are so far apart in their thinking?” 

There is an answer to that question even 
though it may seem contradictory: (a) Actually, 
members are not so far apart. (b) Their dif- 
ferences are distinctly advantageous to the As- 
sociation. Let me explain what | mean . . . 

All of us begin with the same goal: we wan: 
to recruit and retain competent people for our 
jurisdiction. We differ only in our opinions as 
to the best way to accomplish this aim. So long 
as we have opinions but are not opinionated, 
our differences stimulate our thought processes. 
They give us a better understanding of our 
problems. They cause us to question our ways 
of doing business. And because we have an 
over-riding bond with each other, they teach us 
to respect the other person’s point of view. 
Finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
they suggest to us that there may be “‘more than 
one way of skinning the cat.” 

There is, of course, an even more convincing 
answer to the question. The fact that the Public 
Personnel Association celebrated its Golden 
Anniversary in 1956 demonstrates that person 
nel people with widely divergent views can 
successfully join hands in their common quest 
for better government personnel. In this we are 
united. It matters little that we sometimes dis 
agree about how to achieve this goal. It matters 
much that we exert our full energy toward 
achievement of the goal. 

Our organization will continue to grow—in 
numbers and accomplishments—so long as we 
keep our minds open to new ideas and to fresh 
slants on old ones. We can gain comfort, and 
inspiration, from these thoughtful words ot 
Thomas Jefferson:* “The wise know too well 
their weakness to assume infallibility; and he 
who knows most, knows best how little h¢ 
knows.” 

Kenneth O. Warner, Epiror 
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Practical Labor Relations in the Public Service 


Eli Rock 





HE PROBLEM of labor relations in the 
‘| public service can, I think, be attacked 
from two separate, broad perspectives. The 
first would deal with problems of law 
and theory or concept. This approach 
might be described as the “conceptual” ap- 
proach. What are the permissible limits of 
bargaining in the public service? What 
should be the essential theory of bargain- 
ing in relation to our concepts of govern- 
ment? Is the written contract legal? Or 
check-off? Or union shop? Or exclusive 
bargaining? What should be the rules re- 
garding appropriate bargaining units and 
how should bargaining agents be deter- 
mined? What are the “weapons” of the 
union in the public service? What should 
constitute unfair labor practices? These 
and similar questions urgently require 
treatment and consideration—on a scale 
considerably more comprehensive, in my 
opinion, than has yet been attempted. 

The second approach, which deals with 
the problems of method and attitude or 
behavior in connection with public service 
labor relations, might be described as that 
of practice. Recognizing the wide area of 
uncertainty and confusion which still sur- 
rounds the problems of concept in this 
field, what should be our methods of han- 
dliig the concrete, day-to-day or year-to- 
year problems with which those of us who 
are practitioners in the field are con- 
fronted? From many points of view, I be- 
lieve, this problem of attitudes and meth- 
ods, or practice, can rank at least equally 
in importance with the problems of con- 
cept. I doubt that anyone with experience 
in the field will suggest that even in that 
distant Valhalla, when problems of con- 
cept will have finally been clarified to a 
point approaching satisfaction, the factor 
of methods, attitudes and behavior will 
still not remain as a major determinant 
of successful labor relations. Conversely, 
there can be little question that even un- 
der the present state of confusion regard- 





e Eli.Rock is Labor Relations Consultant for the 
City of Philadelphia. This article is adapted from 
a paper which Mr. Rock prepared for delivery at 
the 1956 Conference on Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration. 





ing concept, much could be done to 
smooth our path through a re-examina- 
tion of our existing day-to-day practices. 
In any case, I have chosen to emphasize 
the problem of practice as distinguished 
from that of concept, and this may serve 
to explain the title “Practical Labor Re- 
lations in the Public Service.” At the same 
time, I trust it will be recognized that a 
sharp line between these two areas may 
not easily be drawn, and that to some ex- 
tent I may, here and there, find it neces- 
sary to cross that line. 


Where Are We Today? 


I think a fair way to characterize much 
of the practice of labor relations in the 
public service today is by the single word 
“chaotic.” While many administrators or 


‘union leaders may dispute the applicabil- 


ity of this term to their own situations, 
and in some cases they may be justified, I 
remain convinced that for the bulk of our 
public service labor relations in this coun- 
try, that label must stick. 

To illustrate the point, I have prepared 
a kind of composite picture of practices 
and experiences in the public service, with 
emphasis first on the problems of the ad- 
ministrator and, second, on the problems 
of the typical union leader. It is possible 
that some portions of this picture will not 
be applicable to individual cases, but it is 
likely that many if not most of the por- 
tions of this picture are characteristic of 
most of the labor relations situations in 
the United States today. 


Problems of the Administrator 


Let us start with the problems of the 
administrators: Those who are trained 








professionals have usually, of course, re- 
ceived their training and experience in 
public administration. Up to now, unfor- 
tunately, the field has included little or no 
reference to problems of collective bar- 
gaining. Although many administrators 
have achieved at least a minimum modus 
operandi with their unions, this very lack 
of experience together with the lack of 
available adequate guidance has often re- 
sulted in solutions which are, at best, only 
stop-gap in nature. 

Frequently the administrator is forced, 
by pressure or by circumstances, to make 
basic labor relations policy decisions with- 
out knowledge of alternatives or probable 
consequences. Without easily available in- 
formation he is unable to refute success- 
fully union claims or to propose alterna- 
tives. Under such circumstances mistakes 
of policy may be made which, as so many 
of us know, once done become extremely 
difficult to undo. 

Many an administrator has come to rely 
on the “prerogatives” of government and 
his employees’ inability to strike as a 
crutch to avoid seeking solutions to his 
problems. When he does engage in some 
form of bargaining, he does so almost com- 
pletely unversed in the art of bargaining— 
for example, the art of proper utilization 
and proper timing of concessions to 
achieve maximum union acceptability. Al- 
though some of us, on the government 
side, may regard this as a sort of “evil art,” 
the fact is that it is an art in which the 
union leader may not be unversed. I be- 
lieve that many of us, perhaps quite un- 
known to ourselves, are frequently the 
“victims” of this art in reverse. 

The average local administrator also 
finds himself at a loss to cope with the 
tendency of his unions to by-pass him in 
favor of legislative action, either by the 
local legislative body or by the state leg- 
islative body dealing with local problems. 
This tendency is often reinforced by the 
administrator’s own reluctance to face up 
to the “hard problems” posed by the 
unions’ collective bargaining demands. 

He may find himself at a loss, also, to 
cope with the lack of understanding of 
the fundamentals of government person- 
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nel administration which characterix§ 8° 
some of the newer union leaders, particu-§ ™ 
larly those from nongovernmental unicns.§ ' 
In the face of threats by the unions to in- th 
voke political pressure, sometimes fancied bi 
and sometimes real, the administrator miay§ ©° 
give too much or may promise more tl ang} © 
he can produce. Where he seeks sincereh 4! 
to meet his unions on an equal basis ani s© 
to erect cooperative relationships, the ad-§ 5?) 
ministrator may find himself confronted P!' 
by the barrier of rival or minority union-§ !é 
ism—with the seemingly simple solution 4! 
of written contracts or exclusive bargzin-§ W° 
ing often denied him under rulings of thef 8!’ 
city’s law officer. Lastly, the hard-pressed SP‘ 
administrator, even if adequately aware off 5“! 


the importance in collective bargaining o| 


patience and an ability to sit long, seem. tim 
ingly-wasteful hours, simply cannot, in thef 
face of his other responsibilities, give the 4) 
task the time it needs. to 
me: 
Problems of the Union Leader €as) 
If the lot of the administrator lines up . 
as a somewhat unhappy one, the lot ot ae 
the union leader in the public service i. 
must be regarded as at least equally diff iM 
cult: The same lack of guidance and lack » 
of experience may handicap the average pa 
union leader in the public service. Many ho 
of these leaders have risen from the ranks ye 
of the service and sometimes have little 7 
knowledge of techniques of outside col: bie 


lective bargaining which might be appli- 1 
cable and helpful to their own collective 
bargaining problems. Conversely, as men- 
tioned above, where a union of nonpublic 
employees has organized public employ- 
ees, the outside union leader may have 
little or no knowledge of the special prob: 
lems and requirements of government 
which make collective bargaining difler- 
ent in the public service. 

The average union leader in the public 
service is, more often than not, a highh 
frustrated individual. He lacks the right 
to strike or arbitrate. He is confronted by 
the often incredibly complex division ol 
authority and shifting of responsibility 
between various branches of government. 
Because of that division of authority, he 
may find himself involved in annual ne: 
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gotiations which take as much as eight 
months out of each year, by the time his 
requests have channeled through each of 
the various executive and legislative 
branches of government which may be 
concerned. He may frequently be forced 
to deal, particularly insofar as grievances 
are concerned, with management repre- 
se:itatives who have little knowledge and 
sniall compulsion in the direction of com- 
promise as a necessary ingredient of col- 
lective bargaining. In the face of these, 
ard other barriers, there is perhaps small 
wonder that the union leader may be lag- 
ging in the development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the other side of the bar- 
gaining table. 

Because the union leader tends, some- 
tines by inclination and sometimes because 
of circumstances, to rely on political ac- 
tivity rather than accepted union activity 
to advance his cause, he, as well as his 
members, fall prey to the whole culture of 
easy pre-election promises or to the risk of 
retaliation which comes from too close 
involvement with what may eventually 
turn out to be the losing side. Yet staying 
out of politics has its problems, not the 
least of which is that in an atmosphere of 
extreme politics, particularly at the local 
government level, the ward committeeman 
becomes, in effect, the shop steward of his 
appointees. Under such circumstances the 
union leader may encounter resistance 
and small interest in his organizing efforts. 

The union leader may also be faced by 
employment practices which tend to per- 
petuate the attraction, particularly to mu- 
nicipal employment, of the politically-fa- 
vored and the inefficient. These not only 
hinder his organizing drives, but offer seri- 
ous obstacles to union requests for higher 
wages and wages which will coincide with 
those in private employment. 

Together with his frustrations, the 
union leader is often guilty of other prac- 
tices and omissions which denigrate the 
collective bargaining process. Regularized 
grievance. handling, in the manner prac- 
ticed by outside industry, tends to be side- 
tracked in favor of quick and frequent 
Visits to the “front office’; training of 
stewards, assuming stewards exist at all, is 
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a need almost ignored. Playing off one 
branch of government against another— 
the legislative against the executive, the 
state government against local govern- 
ment, and one department against an- 
other—are temptations seldom shunned. 
Widespread use of the press for personal 
attacks on government administrators, 
threats of removal from office directed 
against administrators, appointive as well 
as elective, who do not see eye to eye with 
the union position are frequently used 
weapons. Lastly, there is the problem of 
the union taking in supervisors as mem- 
bers, with its implication, in some in- 
stances, of divided loyalty and possible 
favoritism in connection with grievances 
brought before those supervisors. 

The fundamental interest of the public 
in this entire problem should, of course, 
be towards the achievement of a dignified 
and efficient employment relationship in 
the public service, which at the same time 
recognizes the legitimate aspirations of 
the public employee for collective repre- 
sentation, where those aspirations exist. 
From the public point of view, no less 
than from the viewpoint of government 
management or government unions, the 
existing state of collective bargaining can- 
not, I submit, be regarded as satisfactory. 
Tf it does nothing else, the often depress- 
ing combination of evaded responsibility 
and broken promises on one side and in- 
discriminate resort to every shade of pres- 
sure on the other cannot help but produce 
collective bargaining “solutions” which 
are either hastily contrived, legally im- 
proper, or wasteful. The effects on the 
sought-after “dignity” of the public serv- 
ice and on the attempted professionaliza- 
tion of the service are obvious. 

If this picture seems overdrawn, as in- 
deed it will be for some situations, I shall 
insist again that for many, many situa- 
tions, substantial and significant portions 
of the picture are an accurate reproduc- 
tion of the facts. 


Significance of Union Growth 


Having painted the picture I have no 
doubt that I will be expected to point out 
answers or solutions. In this connection, 





let me say first what is of course obvious: 
there are no easy answers. In part this is so 
because the whole problem is so depend- 
ent, almost desperately dependent, on the 
much-needed answers in the area of con- 
cept. Until some of the basic and very 
difficult questions, such as those at the be- 
ginning of this article, are comprehen- 
sively examined and clarified, we shall 
never be able to achieve truly satisfactory 
labor relations in the public service. Nev- 
ertheless, if I may repeat myself, the mat- 
ter of practice, or attitudes and method, 
will not only remain as an important 
factor after the questions of concept have 
been answered, but it furnishes a most 
important opportunity for substantially 
reducing our present difficulties and heart- 
aches, even while the conceptual problems 
remain unresolved. 

Let me also say this about our present 
sad situation in general: The existing 
state of affairs cannot, in my opinion, con- 
tinue much longer. Unions are growing 
steadily in the public service. Although no 
accurate or complete set of data is avail- 
able regarding total union membership, 
the growth of membership in unions 
which recruit exclusively in the public 
service (and these figures are available) 
supports this conclusion. Of particular 
significance are data in the Municipal 
Year Book for 1938 which showed that of 
g60 cities reporting, 319 or 32.2% indicated 
the existence of one or more employee 
organizations. By 1945, this figure had 
risen to 57.9°%, by 1950 to 66.2% and by 
1955 to 70.3%, or 6g2 cities out of a total 
of 985 reporting the existence of one or 
more employee organizations. 

What is perhaps even more important, 
unions are growing increasingly more as- 
sertive of what they regard as their legiti- 
mate rights. The bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Rhodes in the last session of 
Congress providing for government em- 
ployee union recognition and arbitration 
of grievances is but one case in point. The 
administrators’ argument that “we in the 
government are different and therefore 
don’t, need collective bargaining,” while 
it may still be acceptable in a few areas 
of the public service, is no longer accept- 
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able in the great majority of the areas of 
public service—either from the point of 
view of administrators, union leaders, 
large numbers of government employecs, 
or from the point of view of many, many 
legislators, particularly those who, right!y 
or wrongly, regard union political strength 
as significant. 

According to the Census Bureau figures 
for March, 1956, there were 7,000,000 ci- 
vilian public employees in the United 
States as of that time, or 11% of the total of 
gainfully employed in the whole country. 
[t is inconceivable to me that so substan- 
tial a portion of our total working force 
can long remain as separated as it now is 
from the mainstream of collective bar- 
gaining in this country. I do not mean to 
imply that labor relations in the pubiic 
service belong squarely in the middle of 
that stream. Obviously not. There are un- 
avoidable differences of concept, and to a 
lesser extent, of practice which will always 
separate the public service and private in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, the gap which has up 
to now separated them is unnecessarily 
great and, in my opinion, will not long 
remain unreduced. 


Some Suggested Do’s and Don'ts 


With all of this in mind, I have taken 
the liberty of preparing a list of “Do’s and 
Don’ts” in the area of practice—addressed 
both to union leaders in the public service 
and to administrators. I will plead guilty 
at once to the count of presumptuousness, 
and can only say, by way of defense, that 
while these suggestions reflect, to a con- 
siderable extent, some experience in pri: 
vate industry labor relations, I trust that 
they will also reflect my experience during 
the past four years in which my day-to-day 
efforts have been largely devoted to labor- 
ing in the public vineyard and to the 
study and observation of labor relations 
problems in that area. Much of what | 
suggest will be equally applicable to pri 
vate industry labor relations; this, in it 
self, does not render it inapplicable to the 
public service. At the same time, I have 
attempted, wherever possible, to recognize 
the distinguishing features which charac 





terize the public service. 
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For Labor Leaders 


Insofar as the methods and attitudes, or 
practice, on the part of union leaders in 
the public service are concerned, the fol- 
lowing represent what I regard as major 
contributions that union leaders can make 
toward an improved level of labor rela- 
tions. Some of these suggestions, I recog- 
nize, are dependent on a reciprocal change 
in behavior by the other side of the bar- 
gaining table, as are some of the sugges- 
tions which I shall shortly make in the 
case of the administrators. The fact is that 
the obligation to change is very much a 
mutual and interdependent one in all 
sorts of things, in labor relations no less 
than in marital relations. 


1. First and foremost, in my list of sugges- 
tions, is a strong admonition against 
the over-free tendency by so many 
unions to by-pass one branch of govern- 
ment in favor of another, and in some 
cases, to play off one against the other. 
I recognize, of course, that the division 
of authority between the executive and 
legislative branch is a very real factor. 
However, even this division varies from 
place to place, and each branch has 
more or less power over personnel mat- 
ters depending on local circumstances. 
But whatever the division, there is al- 
most always a clear area of matters, be 
it no more than grievances, which be- 
long to the executive branch or some 
subdivision of that branch. On these, 
both sides, unions and management 
alike, have a clear responsibility to face 
up to the problems realistically and 
fairly and to recognize that the very 
essence of any good union-management 
relationship is mutual respect. Assum- 
ing an honest acceptance by manage- 
ment of the principles of collective bar- 
gaining, union leaders must, for the 
sake of their own long-run welfare, give 
up the temptation to go over the heads 
of their opposite numbers, or to run to 
the legislative body every time they re- 
ceive a decision which may not suit 
their wishes or precisely meet their 
needs. This, I regard as basic to good 
labor relations in the public service. 


2. Closely related to the latter is the mat- 
ter of annual wage negotiations, or 
similar items, where the division of 
authority between executive and legis- 
lative is, however, clear and sharp. On 
these matters, the union leader may well 
ask: “Recognizing that even from my 
own point of view it is much better to 
have one centralized authority with 
which to deal, what am I to do here, 
where the executive branch can only 
recommend and the legislative branch 
must appropriate? Surely only a fool 
will argue that the union should not 
deal with both.” 

Rising at once to the latter invita- 
tion, I will cite a recent negotiation in 
Philadelphia with our largest single 
union. There, following lengthy nego- 
tiations between the Union and a city 
team made up of the Personnel Direc- 
tor, Managing Director, Finance Direc- 
tor, and Labor Relations Consultant, an 
agreement was reached on all points. 
This agreement has now been incor- 
porated in the Mayor’s budget message 
to Council, and I think the chances are 
excellent that the money will be ap- 
propriated. Should the Mayor’s recom- 
mendations require some advocacy be- 
fore Council, | am confident that the 
executive branch and the union will 
present a united front in their efforts to 
obtain approval of the amount (no 
more and no less) which is required to 
finance the program agreed upon. 
Thereafter, the same united front will 
be presented when the program is pre- 
sented to the Civil Service Commission. 

True, the agreement reached with 
the union could not have been a final 
agreement with the “City,” and the 
right of Council not to appropriate or 
the right of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to reject the whole program and 
to embark on an entirely different pro- 
gram point up some of the inherent 
difficulties of bargaining in the public 
service. Nevertheless, in the face of all 
these problems, a substantial degree of 
collective negotiation with the execu- 
tive branch was and is possible. Assum- 
ing a true willingness by the executive 





branch to face up to its responsibilities, 
it is very much incumbent on unions in 
the public service to respect the posi- 
tion of the executive branch and to 
meet it half-way. 

I recognize the difficulties which may 
still present themselves in many or even 
most individual situations and the dif- 
ficulties which may stand in the way of 
an agreement at the executive level, 
even where there is the best of good- 
will on both sides, and a maximum of 
mutual respect. I suspect, however, that 
there are more than a few unions in the 
public service who, despite the ad- 
mitted reasonableness and fairness of 
an offer by the executive branch, will 
never consent to be bound by that offer, 
to the exclusion of their rights to ap- 
pear and seek upward revision of the 
offer before the legislative body. ‘The 
standard argument presumably is “Why 
shouldn’t we try to ‘up’ it in Council? 
What have we got to lose, after all?” 
My answer is that they have a great 
deal to lose—possibly their only chance 
to encourage, once and for all, a real 
collective bargaining pattern on the 
part of the executive branch of govern- 
ment; possibly their only chance to be- 
gin to improve on what the unions 
themselves so often refer to as the pat- 
tern of “buck-passing” which can make 
bargaining in the public service so very 
frustrating. For the executive branch, 
too, may be quite willing to pass the 
problem on to the legislative branch, 
and may readily use the opportunity 
which is provided by the union’s in- 
sistence on going before the legislative 
branch to avoid any real bargaining 
between itself and the union. 

My second major word of unsolicited 
advice to the unions in this field, there- 
fore, is that even in connection with 
such matters as annual wage increases, 
true long-run stability of bargaining 
can only be achieved by an approach 
which (1) will keep the union’s essen- 
tial demands the executive 
branch within reasonable limits, (2) 
will emphasize at all times the impor- 
tance of reaching an “agreement” with 


Vis-a-vis 
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the executive branch even if this may 
mean in some instances the acceptance 
of an offer from the executive branch 
which, while “reasonably reasonable,” 
may still fall a bit short of what the 
union regards as a minimum figure, 
and (3) will rule out efforts to obtain 
an “upping” of the amount by the leg 
islative branch except in those extrem« 
cases where the recommendation of the 
executive branch is truly unreasonabl 
and truly impossible of acceptance. Ali 
of this, to repeat my earlier statement, 
is part of a reciprocal pattern. It de- 
pends on a true willingness by the ex 
ecutive branch to face up to the hard 
problems of collective bargaining and 
to adopt an approach which is both 
realistic and reasonable vis-a-vis the de- 
mands of the union. 

If any one phrase could be used to de- 
scribe the two situations which I have 
listed, I would say that the phrase is 
“greater sense of responsibility” by 
union leadership. Another — phrase 
which could be applied is the impor- 
tance of “mutual respect” in any success- 
ful collective bargaining relationship. 

These phrases are equally applicable 
to what I have previously described as 
“indiscriminate resort to every shade of 
pressure” by some union leaders in the 
public service field. I fully appreciate 
that in the absence of the strike weapon 
or the right to go to arbitration, a union 
would be virtually helpiess in the face 
of an adamant management position, 
were it not to have recourse to these 
various pressure weapons. At the same 
time, I believe I have pointed out and 
many union leaders themselves recog: 
nize the dangers and disadvantages of 
over-involvement in the game of “pres- 
sure politics.” 

Moreover, I believe that more than a 
few union representatives are guilty of 
a certain “trigger-happiness” in connec- 
tion with this game of pressures, attacks, 
and job threats, and have a tendency ‘o 
resort to it in situations where it is 
clearly uncalled for. Many administra- 
tors who are relatively new at the busi- 
ness of collective bargaining and who 
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or 


are feeling their way, are nevertheless 
men of honesty and reasonableness and 
will be temperamentally well-equipped 
to deal with the problems once they 
have learned their way. Union leaders 
dealing with them can play a major role 
in educating such administrators to the 
concept that perhaps collective bargain- 
ing is not such a bad thing after all. 
Bluster and threat in these and many 
other situations, particularly where 
they are directed against a man’s job, 
can only have an opposite effect. Recog- 
nizing that political pressure may have 
its place in the absence of the other, 
normal weapons which are available to 
outside unions, I feel that a consider- 
ably greater degree of restraint in the 
exercise of these various pressure weap- 
ons is nevertheless very much indicated 
for many of the union leaders in the 
public field. 

Many government union leaders, I be- 
lieve, have a great deal to learn from 
union leaders in private industry in 
connection with the operation and 
handling of a grievance procedure. I 
have already referred to the tendency 
to run the “front office” with every- 
thing, rather than to follow the orderly 
processes of the grievance procedure. 
There is a lack of understanding, still, 
of the importance of reducing griev- 
ances to writing. Designation and train- 
ing of shop stewards is often overlooked. 
Most important of all, some union 
representatives, and this is equally true 
in private industry, have yet to learn 
how to say “No” to an unreasonable 
grievant. 


. The problems of jurisdictional spats 


and minority unionism, which has long 
kept many of the government unions 
weak, will be reduced somewhat as a 
result of the AFL-CIO merger, but only 
somewhat. The administrator, like so 
many private employers, may continue 
to find himself caught in the middle of 
these fights, or he may, in some cases, 
regard the union strife as not entirely 
unwelcome. In either event, this inter- 
union strife and rivalry very much 
hamper the growth and development of 


collective bargaining in the public serv- 
ice, prevent the appearance of that 
much-needed greater sense of responsi- 
bility by union leaders in the public 
service, and represent a continuing 
problem to which the unions them- 
selves must soon address themselves. 
6. Relatively little recognized, but a major 
problem for the future, I think, is the 
matter of membership by supervisors in 
unions of their subordinates. Unlike 
private industry, where the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law dictates otherwise, I suspect 
that there is a considerable amount of 
this in the public service. ‘The problem 
is not an easy one, and a good deal can 
probably be said on both sides. But I 
think the time has come for govern- 
ment unions themselves to reexamine 
this entire question and to ask them- 
selves quite candidly whether some of 
their present practices in the recruit- 
ment of supervisors as members add to 
or detract from their own long-run ob- 
jectives of a sound and stable collective 
bargaining level in the public service. 


For Public Administrators 


Turning now to the methods and atti- 
tudes, or practice, on the part of adminis- 
trators charged with labor relations re- 
sponsibilities in the public service, I have 
broken down my suggestions into two cate- 
gories—first, certain general principles, the 
acceptance of which I regard as essential to 
good labor relations and secondly, certain 
specific “do’s and don'ts” for particular 
situations. If my over-all list here is some- 
what longer than in my discussion of 
union practices, this is not necessarily in- 
dicative of a more critical attitude on my 
part. It may simply reflect my own associa- 
tion with the administrative side of the 
table during my experience in this field. 
Under the heading of general principles, I 
think the following items of philosophy 
and attitude might be regarded as first 
essentials to a satisfactory collective bar- 
gaining relationship, insofar as the ad- 
ministrator is concerned: 


1. If you have unions and if you want 
labor-management rapport, then recog- 





nize officially that the maximum, per- 
missible amount of collective bargain- 
ing is desirable and essential. Recog- 
nize and accept that collective bargain- 
ing, properly exercised, can be good for 
morale; that it can give employees a 
sense of outlet and a sense of dignity; 
that it may be very necessary if the 
employees are to offset, even in part, 
other pressures for the taxpayer’s dollar. 
Recognize that unions and collective 
bargaining may legitimately be re- 
garded by an employee as his best means 
for taking up grievances, particularly in 
connection with some of the more 
technical aspects of government person- 
nel procedure, which at best are not 
always easy to understand. Recognize 
that unions that have been led to feel 
and believe that they have a stake in the 
merit system have become great sales- 
men and strong defenders of that sys- 
tem. Recognize, also, that many em- 
ployees, in the absence of a satisfactory 
collective bargaining arrangement, will 
otherwise run to a ward leader for 
representation. Finally, union recogni- 
tion should be officially declared and 
enforced. 

Closely related to this official recogni- 
tion of collective bargaining must be a 
sincere destre to make collective bar- 
gaining work. This is largely a matter of 
heart and spirit, but I believe strongly 
that without it, collective bargaining 
can never really be satisfactory. If you 
regard collective bargaining only as a 
necessary evil, you will never have truly 
good union relations. The sincere desire 
to make it work means, among other 
things, that you don’t stand on legal 
technicalities and barriers if you can 
possibly help it. It means that you strive, 
really strive, for agreement with your 
unions, and regard it as a real personal 
failure if you have to ram something 
through. Incidentally, if a union has 
agreed to a program, it will usually help 
sell it. The reverse will be true if the 
program has been rammed through. 

It is important to recognize also that 
the essence of good labor relations is no 
more than good “human relations.” 
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This means, among other things, a 
scrupulous observance of promises, 
Break your promises, if you must, to 
your wife or children, but never, never 
break a promise to your union. It means 
an attempt to understand the other 
fellow’s problems—for example, the 
problems of a union official vis-a-vis his 
members. It means a realization that the 
union officer also can have good ideas. 
It means an attitude of tolerance and 
flexibility. The bane of collective bar- 
gaining anywhere is the over-perfection- 
ist on the management side of the table 
and the individual who regards any 
form of compromise, whether basic or 
not, as a virtual sell-out to the devil. 

4. I have already referred to the barriers 
posed by the division of authority 
within government and the responsi- 
bilities of union leaders to seek means 
for at least reducing the difficulties 
which this places in the path of success- 
ful collective bargaining. ‘Those oppor- 
tunities and_ responsibilities apply 
equally to the administrator. The na- 
ture of the problem might be further 
illustrated by the following quotation 
from the 1955 report of the Committee 
on Labor Relations of Governmental 
Employees of the Section on Labor Law 
of the American Bar Association: 


Injustices in public service often result from 
the complexities and confusion of divided au- 
thority confounded by political manipulation. 
The tendency of administrative officials to 
avoid their full responsibility by shunting the 
blame for inaction or inadequate action to the 
fiscal authorities or the legislature places the 
public employee in an unenviable position 
contrasted to private employees in dealing with 
their employers. 


Quite clearly, the administrator must 
face up squarely, himself, to the difficult 
problems and responsibilities posed by 
the union’s collective bargaining de- 
mands, thereby making any further re- 
course by the union unnecessary, in at 
least some cases. If further steps are un- 
avoidable, as in the case of necessity 
for a legislative appropriation, manage- 
ment and the union are at least able to 
present an agreed-upon program for 
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approval by the legislative body. Inci- 
dentally, ultimate approval can be con- 
siderably facilitated by a judicious 
amount of liaison between the adminis- 
trator and the legislative branch during 
the time the administrator is negotiat- 
ing an agreement with the union. 


In addition to these four general matters 
of principle or philosophy, the following 
brief list of suggestions for specific situa- 
tions may prove helpful to an administra- 
tor seeking to improve his labor relations: 


1, Always call the union leaders in for dis- 


attempts to influence the choice of a 
union leader, a suggestion that the 
union does not accurately represent the 
views of its members. 

It can be extremely helpful to find out 
or try to sense what is really important 
to a union in its bargaining requests. 
An accurate discovery in that direction 
can lead to an agreement sometimes on 
a lesser point which will cause the 
union to give up on a more costly item; 
furthermore, the concession on the 
lesser point can on occasion engender as 
much as, or even more labor relations 





cussion before you do something which 
may conceivably be of interest to them. 
This one little rule, we have found in 
Philadelphia, has literally done won- 
ders towards improving our over-all la- 
bor relations. It has engendered a feel- 
ing of mutual confidence and trust. 
More often than not the union, anxious 
to prove the value of such prior consul- 
tation, has leaned over backwards to be 
reasonable about our proposal; and 
once having been consulted about a 
matter, it has been in a position to back 
us up should complaints or questions 
arise from its membership. 


. Let the union get some of the credit for 


new benefits which are to be instituted. 
This may mean, instead of putting the 
benefits through unilaterally, saving 
them up for annual bargaining negotia- 
tions, at which time, incidentally, the 
particular benefit can perhaps be traded 
off against some other, perhaps much 
more costly request of the union. If the 
benefit cannot be postponed that long, 
then it is wise to immediately negotiate 
any possible changes that may be indi- 
cated and announce the benefit as a 
joint agreement. 


. It is important to know the “red flags” 


in labor relations, the things that union 
leaders really are touchy about. Some- 
times nothing can be done to avoid an 
explosion. Nevertheless it is well to keep 
in mind always that union people are ex- 
tremely touchy about such things as the 
firing or disciplining of a union official, 
unilateral action by an administrator, 
interference in internal union affairs, 
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good-will, than some major concession, 
considerably more expensive. 

5. Another item, which needs no elabora- 
tion here, is the pressing need for better 
training of supervisors and personnel 
officers in labor relations matters. 

6. Last, and by no means least, is the im- 
portance of being patient and of being 
prepared to sit for long hours in con- 
nection with union discussions. Avoid, 
if at all possible, giving the union the 
impression that its problems are less im- 
portant to you than others. If this ob- 
jective is simply unattainable, because 
of the pressure of other matters or be- 
cause you feel you are not trained for it, 
then I strongly suggest adoption of the 
idea which has been accepted for some 
time in private industry and has re- 
cently been adopted by some govern- 
mental jurisdictions—namely, the desig- 
nation or appointment of someone, on 
a full- or part-time basis, whose primary 
responsibility will be labor relations. 
Such a person must, it is important to 
remember, have sufficient standing and 
prestige so as not to leave the union 
people the impression that they are be- 
ing passed off on some mere lackey. 


In Summary 


My list, I am afraid, has been overly 
long; and yet it is only a partial list of 
what, in my opinion, is needed in connec- 
tion with behavior, or practice, of both 
administrators and union leaders in the 
public service. I would like, however, to 
address one last word to the adminis- 
trators: I am sure that much of what I 





have said will clash with some of the basic 
thinking and feelings on which many ad- 
ministrators have been brought up. I am 
sure, also, that not everything I have said 
is necessarily the best answer. I am equally 
sure, however, that the time has come for 
some basic rethinking on all of these 
matters. In more than one sense, the posi- 
tion and attitudes of some administrators 
today are not altogether different from 
those of private industry management 
twenty years ago when unions were first 
getting a real foothold in this country. Yet 
I am sure that a considerable segment of 
private management, in candid moments, 
will concede that collective bargaining has 
not been the unadulterated evil which they 
had anticipated it would be. In one sense, 
the government administrator has a major 
advantage over private industry—the fact 
that, in most cases, his union cannot strike; 
this will always enable the administrator, 
when he feels that something basically and 
fundamentally wrong is being urged, to 
say ““No.”’ Before he says “No,” however, 
let him keep in mind that most employees 
in that portion of the world which prac- 
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tices democracy today have an acknowl- 
edged and open right to participate, really 
to participate, in the policy-making pro- 
cesses which determine their working con- 
ditions, and that this has now come to he 
a very basic ingredient of the democratic 
system. In many democratic countries this 
applies to government employees even 
more than to the employees of private in- 
dustry. True, government is, and I think 
always will be, at least somewhat different 
from private industry in the United States, 
but is it and need it be as different as some 
of us have made it? 

To the union leaders, I say only: Re- 
member that there is a difference, but not 
always the same differences which the 
unions themselves have sometimes brouglit 
to public service labor relations. Remem- 
ber also that if the collective bargaining 
process is to be better adapted and mace 
to work more satisfactorily—from the view- 
point of all concerned—in the special 
framework which is government, a major 
share of the responsibility for bringing 
that about must rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the unions. 
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Government Employees 





Superannuation Plan for Canadian 


WwW. J. Trudeau 





IJV HE PENSION PLAN for federal govern- 
| ye employees in Canada is gener- 
ally regarded as one of the best in the 
country and is thought to compare favoura- 
bly with the best anywhere. Apart from its 
venerous terms, it introduced a number of 
new features that may be of interest to an 
\merican audience. These will receive 
particular emphasis in the course of this 
article. 

The Public Service Superannuation Act 
is in two parts. The first part deals with 
the superannuation or pension plan; the 
second deals with the death benefit or in- 
surance plan. Part I came into force on 
January 1, 1954; Part II a year later on 
January 1, 1955. This Act takes the place 
of the old Civil Service Superannuation 
Act which was introduced in 1924. Still 
earlier, there were other plans. Part I of 
the Act may be considered to be a refine- 
ment and improvement of earlier legisla- 
tion, but Part Il which provides for the 
“death benefit” is entirely new. Nothing 
similar has ever been accorded in the past 
to federal civil servants. 

Since the Act treats each aspect sepa- 
rately, they will be so treated in this arti- 
cle. First then, a description of Part I, the 
superannuation part. It is, by the way, a 
salary-service plan with benefits based on 
these two factors rather than a cash pur- 
chase plan where benefits are based solely 
on the amount of money accumulated. 


Coverage 

With a few exceptions, the Act provides 
that every full-time employee in the pub- 
lic service, married or single, with an an- 
nual salary of $900 or more, will start to 
build up superannuation credits after no 
more than a year of substantially continu- 
ous employment. 

At present, about 150,000 employees are 
contributing. The great majority of these 
are Classified employees who draw a stated 
annual salary. A few thousand are what 


e W. J. Trudeau is the Public Relations Officer of 
the Civil Service Commission of Canada. Mr. Tru- 
deau says that inquiries from PPR readers about 
the superannuation plan will be welcomed. 
Letters should be addressed to D. E. Anderson, 
Chief, Superannuation Branch, Department of 
Finance, Finance Building, Ottawa, Canada. 





we call prevailing rate employees, for ex- 
ample, hourly-rated employees, and some 
are seasonal and sessional employees. Ses- 
sional employees are those who work dur- 
ing the sessions of Parliament. 

The last three groups, prevailing rate, 
seasonal, and sessional employees, do not 
come under the Act automatically as do 
the classified employees. They have to 
serve for varying periods before they be- 
come eligible to contribute, and then steps 
have to be taken to have them designated 
as contributors. Since the number in- 
volved is relatively small and their terms 
of entrance vary, this article will make no 
further mention of them. 

Subject to certain conditions, classified 


_employees may contribute on entrance to 
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the public service or at some time during 
their first year of employment. In no case, 
however, do they have to wait for more 
than one year before they start to partici- 
pate. 


How It Is Financed 


The rate of contribution for current 
service is 6% of salary for men and 5% for 
women. The upper limit on salaries for 
both contribution and benefit purposes is 
$15,000. Those who earn more than that 
contribute for and receive benefit on the 
first $15,000 only. The maximum contri- 
bution period is 35 years. Payments to the 
Superannuation Account are deductible 
for income tax purposes up to a yearly 
maximum of $1500 for current service and 
$1500 for prior service, $3000 in all. 

The Canadian government matches the 
contributions of employees for both cur- 
rent and certain prior service, allows in- 





terest at 4%, pays the cost of administra- 
tion, and makes additional contributions 
to meet any liabilities caused by general 
salary increases. In effect, then, the gov- 
ernment, over a period of time, meets well 
over half the total cost of the scheme. The 
scheme is administered by the Superannu- 
ation Branch of the Department of Fi- 
nance at Ottawa. The Chief of the Branch 
reports to the Secretary of the Treasury 
Board. 


Past Service Can Be Counted 


One special feature of the Canadian 
government plan is the fact that employees 
can pick up various types of prior service, 
including pensionable service with private 
employers, and have it count towards their 
government pension. 

This is of particular benefit to late en- 
trants to the public service and is an indi- 
rect aid to recruiting. If they were not able 
to protect themselves pension-wise, many 
would be reluctant to relinquish the se- 
curity they had built up elsewhere. 

Among the types of employment that 
may be picked up are previous service in 
the public service, military service, and as 
mentioned above, prior pensionable serv- 
ice with other employers who have “‘ap- 
proved” pension plans. An approved plan 
is simply one that is recognized by the fed- 
eral government as being a bona _ fide 
scheme. 

Ordinarily, a person should elect for his 
prior service within a year of becoming a 
contributor to the government's Superan- 
nuation Account. If he waits longer than 
that he will have to pay for it on the so- 
called penalty basis. The distinction is a 
simple one—those who elect within the 
year allotted to them pay for their previ- 
ous time on the basis of a specified percent- 
age of their salary on entrance to the pub- 
lic service; those who wait longer than that 
pay the same percentage but on the basis 
of their current salary rather than their 
entrance salary. This could make quite a 
difference in some cases. The purpose of 
the penalty is to protect the Superannua- 
tion Account from abuses. 

New contributors are not required to 
undergo a medical examination in order 
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to contribute for current service. An ex- 
amination may be necessary, however, it 
they want to pick up prior service. This 
will depend on the circumstances. Medi 
cal examinations are always required in 
the case of penalty electors. 

An election may be for the whole or a 
part of a period of prior service. If it is for 
only a part, it must be the most recent 
part. An employee may, if he wishes, ex 
tend a partial period without penalty by 
amending the previous election within the 
normal one-year time limit; or on the pen 
alty basis after that. 

Payments for prior service may be by a 
lump sum or by instalments over a period 
which can be shortened later by increasing 
the size of the instalments. The instalment 
method is, of course, more costly, partly 
because the instalments are insured which 
means that there is no further debt if a 
person dies before all his instalments are 
paid. 

The rates for prior service vary with the 
type of service but are based on a percent- 
age of salary. Suffice it to say here that the 
rate is always 12% (10% if a female) or 
6% (5% if a female) depending on the 
circumstances. As a general rule, employ- 
ces also have to make up the interest for 
the period of service in question. 

There is no fixed retirement age in the 
Superannuation Act. Instead, the Gover- 
nor-in-Council decides by regulation the 
age at which a person normally ceases to 
be employed and the conditions under 
which it is possible to continue a person’s 
employment beyond that age. At present, 
the age at which a person normally ceases 
to be employed is set at 65. A contributor 
may retire, with full pension, as early as 60 
if he so desires. 


Reciprocal Transfer Agreements 

There is another way in which employ- 
ees can get credit for their service with 
other employers and it, too, is one that 
may be distinctive to the Canadian plan. 
This is arranged through what are called 
“reciprocal transfer agreements.” These 
are contracts which the Minister of Fi- 
nance may enter into with provincial, mu- 
nicipal, and foreign governments; interna- 
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tional organizations; Crown corporations; 
and certain other public bodies. Under 
them, an employee who is moving from 
one of these agencies to the federal service 
o” vice versa may carry his pension credits 
with him at little or no cost to himself. In 
oiher words, they include a transfer of the 
employer’s contributions as well as those 
of the employee. A number of these recip- 
rocal transfer agreements: have already 
heen negotiated and others are now under 
consideration. Needless to say, they greatly 
facilitate the movement of personnel from 
one public body to another. 

In the case of both the approved plan 
and the reciprocal transfer agreement, the 
terms apply only to pensionable service to 
the person’s credit immediately prior to 
his entrance to the public service. In other 
words, he must enter the federal govern- 
ment directly from his previous pensiona- 
ble employment. 


How Benefits Are Computed 

Benefits accrue as a matter of right and 
depend on the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, which are construed as a matter 
of law. Depending on the circumstances, 
the benefits take the form of annuities, im- 
mediate and deferred, as well as lump sum 
payments. The minimum benefit is a re- 
turn of contributions. 

This “matter of right” is deserving of 
some mention. Under previous legislation 
benefits were granted as a “matter of 
grace,” and while the government always 
exercised a liberal view, employees who 
felt aggrieved had no recourse other than 
persuasion. Now employees may, if they 
wish, take their case to court in an effort to 
obtain whatever redress they think is war- 
ranted. So far as is known, this is the first 
time federal civil servants in Canada have 
been empowered to sue the Crown as a 
matter of right. 

So far as the benefit itself is concerned, 
if the contributor retires—at the age of 60 
or over with 5 or more years of service for 
any reason except misconduct—he has the 
right to an immediate annuity, based on 
his salary and service. In this case he can- 
not choose anything else. If a contributor 
dies, his widow and children have a sim- 
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ilar right to an immediate annuity, pro- 
vided the contributor would have been en- 
titled to receive annuity benefits had he 
lived. This is so regardless of the age of the 
husband at death and regardless of whether 
he was employed or retired at the time. 

In the normal case the annual amount 
of the annuity is 2% (1/50) of the contrib- 
utor’s average salary over that period of 10 
consecutive years in which his salary is 
highest, multiplied by his years of service 
up to a maximum of 35. If the contributor 
has more than 35, years of service, he can 
use the extra years to figure out his average 
salary over a 10-year period, but, as stated 
before, he cannot contribute after 35 years. 

The formula used in figuring out the 
widow’s allowance is the same as that de- 
scribed above except that it is based on 1% 
of the average salary instead of the 2% 
used in the employee’s formula. There is 
no provision for payment of annuity bene- 
fits to the husband if the wife was a con- 
tributor before her death. To put it an- 
other way, there are no allowances for wid- 
owers comparable to those for widows. 

This is the way the children’s allowances 
are computed. Allowances are paid to each 
child under 18 years of age up to a total of 
4 on the basis of 1/5 of the widow’s allow- 
ance. Where there is no widow surviving, 
allowances are paid to each orphaned 
child up to a total of 4 on the basis of 2/5 
of her allowance. This means that a widow 
with 4 children under 18 would receive 
go% of the husband’s pension. If she died, 
the 4 children would receive 80% of the 
husband’s pension. If the father and 
mother were both contributors and both 
died, their children would be eligible for 
two sets of benefits. 

To illustrate how the benefits work out 
in practice, here is a typical case, a man 
who has been employed in the public serv- 
ice for 35 years or more and has earned an 
average salary of $5000 a year in his high- 
est 10-year period. This is what he or his 
dependents would get: 


1. If he retires at, say 65, an annual allow- 
ance for life of $3500 (70% of the above 
amount, 2% for each of the 35 years). 

2. If he dies, his wife would receive one half 





of his allowance, $1750 a year (1% for each of 
the 35 years). 

3. If he dies but leaves a wife and 4 children 
under 18, they would receive a total yearly 
allowance of $3150 ($1750, which is the wife’s 
pension, plus 1/5 of that for each of the 4 
children, $1400 (4 x $350), $3150 in all. This 
represents go% of the contributor’s pension 
while he was alive). 

4. If the wife dies while the 4 children are 
still under 18, they would receive a total yearly 
allowance of $2800 ($700 for each child, 2/5 of 
the mother’s allowance. $2800 represents 80% 
of the contributor’s pension while he was alive). 


Annuity payments are usually made 
monthly, but there is provision for less 
frequent payments. 


Retirement Before 60 
If a civil servant ceases to be employed 
before 60 for any reason other than disa- 
bility or misconduct, he has three choices: 


1. A deferred annuity starting at 60. 

2. If the Treasury Board agrees, a smaller 
annuity starting as early as 50. 

g. A return of his contributions. 


If he chooses a deferred annuity he will, 
of course, at 60, get the full benefit to 
which his contributions to the Superannu- 
ation Account entitle him. There are no 
reductions or other disabilities imposed on 
those who choose to leave the public serv- 
ice before the normal retiring age. 

If the Treasury Board permits the con- 
tributor to make the second choice—an 
annuity commencing immediately if the 
contributor is 50 or more years of age, or 
at 50 if he is less than that age—the annu- 
ity would be the actuarial equivalent of 
what it would have been at 6o. In other 
words, he would get a smaller annuity, 
based on life expectancy, which, on the 
average, would be equivalent to the 
larger payment at 60. If, however, he 
makes this choice and then dies, there is 
no reduction in the protection available to 
the wife and children; they will get every- 
thing they would have received if he had 
selected a deferred annuity commencing at 
60. 

In the event a contributor is dismissed 
for misconduct, his case may go before the 
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Treasury Board which may grant him the 
whole or part of any benefit which he 
might otherwise have received for leaving 
voluntarily at the same time. 


Disability Provisions 


If a contributor has to retire before 65 
because of disability, he can choose: 


1. An immediate annuity figured out in the 
normal way. 

2. A gratuity. 

3. A return of his contributions. 


The gratuity, the second choice, is an 
amount equal to one month’s pay for eacl 
year of pensionable service up to 10. The 
amount is calculated on the basis of the 
salary which is authorized to be paid in 
the last month of employment. 

A contributor is protected if he retires 
before 60 in good health, chooses a de. 
ferred annuity and then becomes disabled. 
In that event his annuity would start im- 
mediately. 

If persons in receipt of disability pen- 
sions recover, special provisions apply. 


Other Benefit Provisions 

If a contributor ceases to be employed 
or dies with less than 5 years of pensiona- 
ble service to his credit, the only benefit is 
a return of contributions. These 5 years, 
however, include any earlier service for 
which he has elected to pay. A person with, 
say two years of service as an actual con- 
tributor and three or more years of elec- 
tive pensionable service to his credit, 
would not be subject to this restricted 
form of benefit. 

If a widow in receipt of an annuity re- 
marries, her annuity will be suspended 
but will be resumed on the death of the 
second husband unless, in the meantime, 
she had decided to take the difference be- 
tween what the first husband had paid in 
and what had already been paid out on 
his behalf. She is entitled to do this once 
all their children are over 18. If the second 
husband was also a contributor, she may 
get a second annuity based on his service. 

If a man marries while he is in retire- 
ment, his widow will not receive any bene- 
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fits after his death. Much the same reason- 
ing applies in the case of children born 
after the contributor’s retirement. As a 
rule, they do not get any benefits either. 

if a person is re-employed in the public 
ervice and does not become a contributor 
to the Superannuation Account, he may, 
while so employed, retain any benefit that 
he might have been receiving in addition 
io his new salary so long as the two to- 
ye: her don’t exceed his final rate of salary 
while previously employed. If there is an 
ex-ess, then the annuity is reduced by the 
amount of the excess. This means that if a 
person were making, say $4000 a year 
when he quit the first time, got a pension 
of $1500 a year, and was re-hired at $3000 
a vear, he would receive his new salary of 
$3000 plus $1000 of his pension, $4000 in 
all. 

If, however, the re-employed person 
again becomes a contributor, his annuity 
or allowance is stopped and a new one 
based on the combined periods of service 
will be his when he again retires. Gener- 
ally speaking, the re-employed person who 
received a lump sum benefit for earlier 
service can count that period by re-paying 
the lump sum together with interest from 
the day when he received it. 


Supplementary Death Benefit 

The “Death Benefit Plan” provides a 
form of low cost protection similar to term 
insurance which is primarily designed to 
cover the employee and his dependents 
during the period when he is in most need 
of protection—the years when he is build- 
ing up his pension under the superannua- 
tion scheme. As the name implies, the 
benefit is only payable at death. 

The plan is officially known as the Sup- 
plementary Death Benefit and is to be 
found in Part II of the Public Service Su- 
perannuation Act. As stated earlier, it 
came into force on January 1, 1955. It cov- 
ers the regular Armed Forces as well as the 
Civilian Service, but this article will speak 
only of that part of it which relates to the 
public service. 

Broadly speaking, the plan applies to all 
civil servants who contribute to the Super- 
annuation Account including prevailing 


rate, seasonal and sessional employees who 
so contribute. Two groups, however, are 
excepted. One is made up of those who 
“opted out” when they had an opportu- 
nity to do so in 1954. The other is made up 
of those persons who work for the few 
government agencies which have their 
own group plans. Otherwise, everyone 
who is required to contribute under Part 
I of the Act is also required to contribute 
under Part II. 


How Benefits Are Computed 

The plan provides benefits equal to sal- 
ary, subject to a maximum of $5000. In the 
case of those earning less than $5000 a 
year, the benefit is adjusted, if it is not a 
multiple of $250, to the next highest mul- 
tiple of $250. For example, a person who 
receives $3750 a year is covered for $3750; 
one who receives $3780 is covered for 
$4000. There is no provision whereby a 
person can take more or less than the full 
coverage for which he is eligible. The 
amount of an employee's benefit goes up 
as his salary goes up, subject to the $5000 
maximum. 

In keeping with the principle of the 
legislation—protection when it is most 
needed—the benefits decline by 10% for 
each year beyond the age of 60 with the re- 
sult that ordinarily there is no benefit at 
70. To illustrate, if a person is covered for 
$3000 at 60 and his salary does not change, 
he will be covered for $2700 at 61, $2400 
at 62, $2100 at 63, and so on. 

There is a provision, however, which 
states that if a person dies while still em- 
ployed in the public service, the minimum 
benefit is twe months’ salary, regardless of 
whether the salary is above or below 
$5000. If this benefit is not a multiple of 
$250, it is adjusted to the next highest 
multiple of $250. 

Benefits cannot be assigned or given as 
security. 


How It Is Financed 


Contributions are at the rate of 10¢ a 
month for every $250 of coverage. This 
means that if a person is earning, say $2760 
a year, he would contribute $1.20 a month, 
$14.40 a year and would, of course, be 
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covered for $3000. The government pays 
1/6 of the benefits, the whole cost of ad- 
ministration, and allows interest on the 
fund at 4%. After the employee reaches 
the age of 61 his contributions go down as 
his coverage declines. 

There is no maximum contribution pe- 
riod similar to the 35-year clause in Part I 
of the Superannuation Act. The employee 
pays as long as he is covered. There is no 
provision for a return of contributions. 
Contributions are deducted from the em- 
ployee’s cheque each month. Those on 
leave of absence, with or without pay, 
must also contribute. 


Retention of Benefits After Separation 

If a person leaves the public service he 
may, if he wishes, retain his protection 
provided he has at least 5 years of service 
“substantially without interruption,” and 
provided he makes an election to do so 
within the year preceding the date on 
which he ceases to be employed or within 
go days after that date. If he decides to re- 
tain his benefit, he must take the exact 
amount for which he is covered at the time 
he leaves the public service. 

The cost depends on the type of super- 
annuation benefit the person receives 
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when he leaves the public service. If he 
goes out with an immediate annuity at 60 
or over or with a disability annuity at any 
age, the rate is the same as if he had re. 
mained in the public service. Naturally, 
though, if he is 61 or over when he leaves, 
he can only retain the reduced protection 
he has as of that date, and, of course, his 
coverage and contributions will continue 
to decline until they disappear at 70. 

Those who leave with any other type of 
superannuation benefit must pay at ad- 
vanced rates if they wish to retain their 
protection. The rates vary depending on 
the age of the person at the time he leaves 
the public service. In effect, he has to pay 
the full cost of his coverage without any 
contribution from the government. One 
purpose of this is to avoid the possibility 
that people will join the public service 
for a short time simply to acquire some in- 
expensive insurance. 


Payment of Benefit 


Ordinarily, the benefit is paid to the sur- 
viving spouse, or if there is no surviving 
wife or husband, to the estate of the par- 
ticipant. In exceptional circumstances, 
such as desertion, the Treasury Board de- 
cides to whom it should be paid. 
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Personnel Legislation in the 
Eighty-fourth Congress 





Harvey Dean Brown 





JV HE ACHIEVEMENTS of the Eighty-fourth 

Congress provide a more effective 
Lasis for personnel management and an 
inmeasurably more attractive career serv- 
ice for the federal employees. However, 
they did not just happen. They are the re- 
sult of long, hard, and constant work by 
both the Executive Branch and by Con- 
gress and its Committees. Only through 
the initiative and cooperation of both 
branches of government have these gains 
been made. 

The first session brought significant im- 
provements in bringing governmental per- 
sonnel practices into line with progressive 
nongovernmental practices. Pay increases 
were authorized for federal employees gen- 
erally, and for judges and members of 
Congress. Other employee benefits were 
granted and legislation was enacted which 
clarified and consolidated previous. stat- 
utes in this area.! 

The end session of the 84th Congress 
continued this trend. The compensation 
picture was rounded out with increased 
pay for the executives. The Retirement 
Act was rewritten to improve it and to pro- 
vide more liberal benefits. Further prog- 
ress was made in providing new employee 
benefits, and Congress took action to cor- 
rect existing inequities and to clarify cer- 
tain ambiguous and conflicting provisions 
of earlier legislation. 

Undoubtedly, the singularly most im- 
portant piece of personnel legislation to 
come out of the 2nd session was Public 
Law 854. It contains five unrelated, yet 
very significant measures affecting federal 
personnel management. 


Revisions of Salaries in Executive Positions 
(P. L. 854, Title 1) 


In his July 15, 1955, letter to the Chair- 


* Accomplishments of the 1st session of the 84th 
Congress were outlined in the January, 1956, issue 
of Public Personnel Review; legislation of the 83rd 
Congress was described in the January, 1955, PPR. 
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man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, the President pointed out that dur- 
ing the first session of the 84th Congress 
pay increases had been provided for its 
own members, and for members of the Ju- 
dicial branch, for the military, for the 
postal service, and for the classified civil 
service. However, with minor exceptions 
the salaries of heads of departments and 
agencies, and related positions in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch had remained unchanged 
since 1949. He stated that while govern- 
ment has some nonmonetary attractions 
that will always appeal to public spirited 
men and women, it cannot attract and re- 
tain competent administrators and advis- 
ers unless top pay scales were improved. 
Under the Act, as finally approved July 
31, 1956, Cabinet officers were raised from 


‘$22,500 to $25,000 per year. The salary for 


the Under Secretary of State (previously 
$17,500), the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(previously $20,000), the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization (previously 
$22,500), the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget (previously $17,500), and the 
Comptroller General (previously $17,500) 
were uniformly set at $22,500 per year. 
The annual rate of $22,000—a raise of 
$4,000—was established for Secretaries of 
each of the military services. The salary 
for the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation was also fixed at $22,000 so 
long as the present incumbent holds the 
position; otherwise the rate for the posi- 
tion will be $21,000. The directors and ad- 
ministrators of the independent agencies, 
the under secretaries of Executive depart- 
ments, and positions of comparable re- 
sponsibility were raised to a uniform level 
of $21,000. Previously they had ranged be- 





tween $15,000 and $17,500. The chairmen 
of major boards and commissions, the dep- 
uty directors and deputy administrators of 
independent agencies, and positions of 
similar responsibility now receive $20,500 
per year. Assistant secretaries of Executive 
and military departments, directors and 
administrators of certain agencies and 
large bureaus with departments, and the 
members of boards and commissions re- 
ceived increases of from $2,500 to $6,200, 
bringing the level for all of these positions 
to $20,000. Salaries for Governors of the 
Territories and possessions, chief legal ad- 
visers of the Executive departments, and 
other positions of comparable responsibil- 
ity were raised to $19,000 per year. The 
Commissioners of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission had their annual salaries increased 
from $14,800 to $18,000. The rates for com- 
missioners and administrators of certain 
other smaller bureaus and agencies within 
departments were fixed at $17,500. The 
annual rate for the Deputy Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration and 
the Treasurer of the United States was 
fixed at $17,000. 

The Act also authorizes and fixed com- 
pensation of certain secretarial, executive, 
and administrative staff assistants to the 
President. It also adjusts certain salaries 
of specialized, professional, and technical 
personnel so as to bring them into con- 
formity with the executive salaries estab- 
lished under the Act. The top two grades 
of the general schedule of the Classifica- 
tion Act and the top three grades of the 
Postal Field Service schedule are also ad- 
justed, with the top salary limitation be- 
ing established at $16,000. 


Reorganization of Civil Service Commission 
(P. L. 854, Title II) 

Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949, 
which carried out a recommendation of 
the first Hoover Commission, vested the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
with full responsibility for the Executive 
direction of the organization. The three 
Commissioners, acting jointly were re- 
stricted to regulatory, appellate, and 
broad policy making functions. Under the 
plan, the Executive Director, in the ab- 
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sence of the Chairman, performed the ex- 
ecutive functions of the Chairman, but at 
no time did he sit as a member or acting 
member of the Commission. 

Title II of P. L. 854 amends the Civil 
Service Act of 1883, so as to provide for 
six-year staggered terms of office for U. s. 
Civil Service Commissioners. These Con - 
missioners are appointed by the Presiden:, 
with the advice and consent of the Senat:. 
It also requires that the President desig- 
nate one of the Commissioners as Vicc- 
Chairman and vests in him the executive 
functions of the Chairman, when the 
Chairman is absent. The line of succession 
is further established to provide that the 
remaining Commissioner will perform the 
functions of Chairman if the other two are 
absent. Only in the case of the absence or 
disability of all three Commissioners docs 
the Executive Director now assume the ex- 
ecutive functions of the Chairman. 

Although six-year, overlapping terms 
were established for Commissioners, there 
was no change in the provision of the orig- 
inal law which states that ‘‘the President 
may remove any Commissioner.” 


Revision of Civil Service Retirement Act 
(P. L. 854, Title IV) 

In order to correct inequities and to 
clarify certain ambiguous and conflicting 
provisions that have developed as a result 
of piece-meal legislation over the past 
quarter of a century, the Civil Service Act 
of 1930 was completely revised and rewrit- 
ten by the 84th Congress. 

The retirement benefits are greatly lib- 
eralized by the new standard formula for 
the computation of annuities. The compu- 
tation factor is increased for employees 
generally from 114 percent on the high 
5-year average salary multiplied by years 
of service, to a graduated rate of 114 per- 
cent of the “high-5” average salary multi- 
plied by the first 5 years of service; plus 
134 percent of the “high-5,” average salary 
multiplied by the second five years of serv- 
ice; plus 2 percent of the “high-5” average 
salary multiplied by all years of service in 
excess of ten. This more liberal formula 
increased the average annuity benefits for 
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federal employees approximately 25 per- 
cent. 

The new Retirement Act also greatly re- 

duces the penalty which an employee must 
vay when he selects an annuity for his sur- 
‘iving widow. The new formula is 214 per- 
ent on the first $2400 of the annuity and 
io percent on the balance. The old for- 
nula was 5 percent on the first $1500 and 
10 percent on the balance. 

To help offset the additional cost of 

hese benefits, an increase was made in the 
‘:mployee’s contribution—raising it from 6 
10 61% percent. Contributions by members 
f Congress were raised from 6 to 714 per- 
‘ent. Also, for the first time since the en- 
ictment of the retirement program in 
1920, machinery is provided to require em- 
ployers to share with the employee, on an 
equal basis, the future service costs. The 
new Act requires that each agency will 
contribute to the fund an amount equal to 
the contribution of the employee. It also 
directs the Civil Service Commission to 
submit annual estimates of appropriations 
necessary to finance the fund on a normal 
cost plus interest basis. 

Other important features of the law are 
(1) an annuity is provided in case of invol- 
untary retirement after 50 years of age 
with 20 years of service; (2) there is a mini- 
mum annuity of 4o percent assured for 
those retiring with a disability; and (3) 
there is a cut of 50 percent in the amount 
an individual’s annuity is reduced in cases 
where an employee retires when less than 
6o years of age. 


Additional Scientific and Professional Positions 
(P. L. 854, Title V) 

Under Public Law 313, 80th Congress, 
the Department of Defense and the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics were authorized to fix salaries without 
reference to the Classification Act sched- 
ule for a limited number of Research and 
Development positions relating to na- 
tional defense and military and naval med- 
icine. This action was taken to assist these 
agencies in recruiting and retaining spe- 


cially qualified personnel. While this leg- 


islation offered some relief, the expanding 
research and development activities of the 


government necessitated additional posi- 
tions at these levels. The problem of re- 
taining competent top-level scientific, pro- 
fessional, technical, and administrative 
personnel remained as one of the most 
pressing problems faced by those agencies 
responsible for the defense effort of our 
nation. 

Accordingly, Title V represents an effort 
to increase the number of positions for 
which higher compensation may be paid. 
With respect to scientific and professional 
positions, it will raise from 45 to 120 the 
number of such positions in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It authorizes the estab- 
lishment of 25 such positions in the Na- 
tional Security Agency, and increases from 
10 to 60 the number of such positions in 
the National Advisory Committee for Aer- 
onautics. A salary range of $12,500 to 
$19,000 is established for such positions by 
Title I of P. L. 854. 

Title V also increased the maximum 
number of positions in grades 16, 17 and 
18 of the General Schedule of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949—from 1,200 to 1,226. 
The Act requires that the Civil Service 
Commission and other authorities per- 
mitted to establish like positions make an- 
nual reports to Congress. These reports 
will specify not only the total numbers of 


_such positions and the number in each 


grade as previously called for, but also re- 
quires information with respect to the 
name, compensation, and qualifications of 
each incumbent of these positions and 
such other information as may be deemed 
appropriate or required by Congress. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 
(P. L. 854, Title III) 

Title III creates the position of General 
Counsel in each of the Departments of 
Agriculture; Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; and the Post Office. It provides for 
the appointment of personnel to these po- 
sitions by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. These positions 
would replace the chief legal officer or so- 
licitor. 

In the past, the chief legal officer in 
these Departments was appointed by the 
Secretary of the Department. This legisla- 





tion has the effect of putting the General 
Counsels of all Cabinet level agencies at 
the same rate of compensation. 

This Title also fixes the grade for the 
three Deputy Administrators of the Agri- 
culture Research Service, Department of 
Agriculture, at GS-18. 


Continuance of Life Insurance on 
Disabled Employees 
(P. L. 541) 

This legislation removes an inequity in 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954. It amends the Insurance 
Act to provide for continuance of life in- 
surance coverage in the case of any em- 
ployee who is receiving disability benefits 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act until the employee is determined 
by the Department of Labor to be able to 
return to active duty. 

Under present law, an employee who is 
disabled and is receiving disability com- 
pensation under the Act, technically is not 
an employee, and therefore is not receiv- 
ing salary payments. The Group Life In- 
surance Act contained a provision that in- 
surance shall cease “12 months after 
discontinuance of his salary payments.” 
The elimination of this requirement will 
provide a much needed protection for dis- 
abled employees. 


Salaries Protected When Positions 
Downgraded 
(P. L. 594) 

Inequities and problems of personal ad- 
justment frequently occur when realloca- 
tion actions result in downgrading or de- 
motion and subsequent loss of pay. With 
this in mind, Congress enacted P. L. 594 
as an amendment to the Classification Act 
of 1949, to protect an employee against loss 
of compensation when his position has 
been placed in a lower grade due to re- 
classification. Such a saving action is con- 
ditional upon (1) the employee having 
held this position two years immediately 
prior to the demotion, and (2) the duties 
and responsibilities of such a position hav- 
ing not been materially changed. 

The law also provides that when such a 
position becomes vacant, the new em- 
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ployee will receive the regular rate of com 
pensation for the position. The provisions 
of the Act do not apply to grades 16, 17, 
and 18 of the General Schedule. 


Allowances for Expenses of 
Notary Commissions 
(P. L. 681) 

This legislation is another step by the 
84th Congress to insure that employees 
will not have to defray from their personal 
funds expenses related to official duties. 
It will provide for the payment of an al- 
lowance to any employee whose official 
duties require that he be a licensed notary. 
This allowance will not exceed the actual 
expense incurred by the employee in ob- 
taining a notorial commission. It will be 
granted only in the case of a commission 
obtained for the purpose of facilitating the 
operations of the Government. 


New Requirements for Executive Branch 
Communications to Congress 
(P. L. 801) 

Under the provisions of this Act, all Ex- 
ecutive Branch reports, recommendations 
or other communications to Congress re- 
lating to proposed or pending legislation 
are required to contain an estimate of the 
number of new positions, together with 
their cost, for each of the first five 
years should such legislation become ef- 
fective. The requirement for such esti- 
mates is limited to legislation which, if 
enacted, would entail an estimated annual 
expenditure of appropriated funds in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. The purpose of this Act 
is to assure that each Congressional com- 
mittee is adequately informed as to the 
cost and the manpower implications of 
major substantive legislation at the time 
such legislation is being considered. In 
reporting this legislation, the Committee 
felt that much seemingly innocuous legis- 
lation would be viewed in a different light 
if the full facts regarding manpower were 
available to the Members. 


Amendments to Foreign Service Act 
(P. L. 828) 
The “Foreign Service Act Amendments 
of 1956” is another step in a comprehen- 
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sive program to improve and strengthen 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 
The principal changes in the law that 
were made by these amendments are the 
following: 


1. Increased salaries of Chiefs of Mis- 
sion (from $25,000; $20,000; $17,500; and 
315,060 respectively to $27,500; $25,000; 
$22,500; and $20,000). 

2. Established a completely new salary 
schedule for Foreign Service Officers (also 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers) to con- 
sist of eight classes instead of six. ‘The new 
schedule will adjust salary rates to provide 
a more orderly progression from class to 
class. 

3. Increased by an additional 135 the 
number of lateral appointments that may 
be made to the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps from among persons not employed 
in the Department of State. 

4. Increased from go to 35 the number 
of years service credit which may be 
counted in computing retirement benefits 
for Foreign Service Officers. 

5. Provided authority to permit the 
establishment and operation of non-Gov- 
ernment-operated commissary and mess 
services, recreation facilities where deter- 
mined necessary by the Secretary of State. 

6. Provided more adequate medical 
care benefits for dependents of American 
Foreign Service personnel while they are 
stationed abroad. 


Status for Regular Substitutes in 
Postal Field Service 
(P. L. 836) 
Public Law 836 (ist Session, 84th Con- 
gress) authorized the conversion of tem- 
porary and indefinite appointments in the 


classified federal service to career or career- 
conditional provided the employee met 
certain conditions. Employees of the Postal 
Field Service were specifically excluded 
from coverage. 

This Act removes this inequity by pro- 
viding a similar conversion for some 25,000 
temporary and indefinite employees of the 
Postal Field Service. It gives the Post Office 
Department permissive authority to con- 
vert these temporary and indefinite sub- 
stitutes to classified status provided they 
have had a minimum of three years of 
statutory service and meet such qualifica- 
tion standards as may be established by the 
Civil Service Commission. The Act ex- 
cludes employees in the rural delivery 
service and postmasters, as these employees 
have a different type of appointment ac- 
tion and administrative procedure. 


Group Insurance for Employees of 
Gallaudet College 
(P. L. 935) 

This legislation amends the Federal 
Employees’ Life Insurance Act of 1954 so 
as to make employees of Gallaudet College 
eligible for life insurance coverage. 

Previously, employees of Gallaudet Col- 
lege (formerly named the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf) were ineligible for 


_insurance coverage because the school was 


established in 1857 as a private corpora- 
tion. However, inasmuch as Gallaudet 
College is supported by appropriated 
funds and the officers and employees are 
under the Civil Service Retirement System, 
Congress felt that the technicality prevent- 
ing deserving employees from securing the 
benefits of insurance coverage should be 
removed. Approximately 150 persons are 
now eligible for coverage. 





A New Civil Service System 





John Toombs 





N DECEMBER 2, 1954, the voters of 

Santa Cruz County, California, passed 
a civil service ordinance by a majority of 
a few hundred votes. The campaign for 
the law had been led by the County Em- 
ployees’ Association and was opposed by 
the Board of Supervisors, various depart- 
ment heads, and the local newspaper. 

A five-member civil service commission 
was appointed by the supervisors and the 
commission employed a consulting firm to 
conduct classification and salary surveys 
and to recruit and examine for the new 
position of personnel director. 

The personnel department, primarily 
responsible for recruiting, examining, and 
classification, was established with a staff 
of a director and a stenographer and a 
yearly budget of $14,000. The department 
serves a county employing some 480 per- 
sons, the largest departments being the 
hospital and road departments. 

The following are the major problems 
which confronted the civil service commis- 
sion and the personnel director during 
their first year, together with a description 
of how the problems were resolved, and 
several second guesses as to the appropri- 
ateness of the decisions made. 


Hiring a Personnel Director 

The salary range for the personnel di- 
rector was set at $527 to $641 a month and 
a nationwide recruitment campaign was 
conducted. Seventeen applicants passed 
the written test, of whom twelve appeared 
in Santa Cruz for the oral interview. 

The interview board was almost immedi- 
ately confronted with candidates who 
raised so many “ifs” concerning their will- 
ingness to take the job (asking such ques- 
tions as “What will the budget be?” and 
“How difficult is the political situation?”’) 
that the board was soon reduced to center- 
ing their interview around the basic ques- 
tion, “Will you accept the position if it is 
offered to you?” 


@ John Toombs is Personnel Director of the 
County of Santa Cruz, California. : 








The personnel field appears to have a 
great number of personnel technicians 
who have advanced into the top steps of 
their salary ranges, who have settled down 
in a particular agency, and who are un- 
willing to go into a potentially unsettled 
situation when the pay increase would be 
small or nonexistent. 

A new civil service agency is, however, 
one of the frontiers of public personnel 
administration. If experienced technicians 
are unwilling to work on this frontier, 
then both they and the profession are the 
losers. The experience in administering a 
varied personnel program may be nerve- 
wracking at times but at the same time it 
is intensely interesting and rewarding. 


Examinations 


After the selection of a director, the first 
major problem was the question of what to 
do about provisional employees. When the 
director was employed there were some 
111 provisionals—almost one-fourth of the 
County work force. ‘These employees were 
hired or promoted in the nine months 
since the civil service ordinance became 
law and many had been hired without be- 
ing told that they were provisionals. ‘They 
had worked eight or nine months under 
the assumption that they were permanent 
employees. 

Provisional employees were concerned 
over the threat to their jobs; department 
heads were disturbed because of the threat 
that large-scale personnel changes posed 
to departmental efficiency. Members of the 
civil service commission, on the other 
hand, were anxious not to deviate from 
the merit principle of selection. 

The personnel director, while present 
ing both sides of the problem to the com 
mission, was not asked to recommend a 
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course of action and did not do so. After 
several meetings, the commission arrived 
it a compromise solution. This compro- 
nise was to require all provisional em- 
ployees to compete in open competitive 
examinations but to add points to the 
scores made by the provisionals in their 
written tests, allowing one point for each 
month served prior to the examination. 

A contract was made with the State of 
California Cooperative Personnel Services, 
State Personnel Board, to prepare test ma- 
terial. The tests were administered and 
scored locally. A large-scale testing pro- 
gram was started and six months after the 
first examination the number of provi- 
sionals had been reduced from 111 to 8. 
During this period, over 700 applications 
were received, 80 examinations were held 
(including 462 written tests, 193 perform- 
ance tests, 414 oral board interviews), and 
367 names were placed on eligible lists. 

I believe that the employees hired prior 
to the installation of the testing program 
should have been blanketed in, as were all 
employees working for the County prior to 
the adoption of the civil service law. Ap- 
proximately 10% of the provisional em- 
ployees failed the examinations. Looking 
back, there is a question as to whether the 
large-scale examination effort was worth 
the time and money it took. 

During the examinations there was a 
continuing strain on employee morale. 
Some department heads were immediately 
put into public conflict with the newly 
established personnel department. When 
an employee failed an examination the 
cry became, “They've been doing a won- 
derful job for ten months and now a test 
says they’re not qualified.” Was this worth 
the elimination of the ten or eleven failing 
employees? 

The personnel director should have 
strongly recommended that the commis- 
sion take action to have the law amended 
in order to blanket in all employees hired 
provisionally prior to the beginning of an 
examination program. Any new civil serv- 
ice law should contain a similar provision, 
probably allowing a year’s time for the 
program to be established. 


Increasing the Number of Exempt Positions 


The civil service law put all positions 
into the classified service with the excep- 
tion of elected officials and resident phy- 
sicians. A move was begun by some depart- 
ment heads to exempt other classes, partic- 
ularly second-in-command classes in the 
sheriff's office, district attorney’s office, and 
the hospital. All positions in these classes 
were filled provisionally at the time. 

The personnel department made every 
effort to hold examinations for these 
classes promptly and, when the employees 
involved went on probationary status, the 
move for additional exemptions died. 


Classification 

The classification and pay surveys were 
completed following several hearings and 
much deliberation on the part of the com- 
mission. There remained, however, a res!- 
due of disputed allocations which depart- 
ment heads continued to protest. 

Considerable pressure, for example, was 
put on the personnel depariment and the 
commission to break down the broad cleri- 
cal classes into specialist classes such as 
agricultural typist, assessing clerk, and so 
forth. The commission has consistently re- 
sisted this pressure. We believe, however, 
that in higher level clerical positions, that 


-departments should be allowed to request 


special material in examinations or to re- 
quest selective certification from lists on 
the basis of specialized experience. 


Merit Salary Increases 


The salary plan adopted by the commis- 
sion included the provision that the fourth 
and fifth steps be based on “above aver- 
age” and “outstanding” service, respec- 
tively, determined by an “evaluation plan 
or other showing.” This was adopted by 
the Board of Supervisors. 

The almost unanimous feeling among 
California county personnel administra- 
tors is that this system is unworkable. On 
the basis of this thinking, and on the rec- 
ommendation of the personnel director, 
the showing involved is a form completed 
by the department head stating that the 
employee meets the requirement and list- 
ing the reasons why. 





While a merit system of salary advance- 
ment is excellent in theory, personnel offi- 
cers who have had experience with such a 
plan seem to be opposed to it, and, in 
agencies where it is required, attempt to 
“let department heads perjure themselves 
as easily as possible.” If a merit salary in- 
crease system were followed, departments 
in which department heads conscientiously 
adhered to the plan would have employees 
held at the third salary step, whereas em- 
ployees in departments where supervisors 
winked in making their ratings would re- 
ceive “merit” increases. 


Public Relations 


Being a new civil service system, estab- 
lished in spite of influential opposition, 
the personnel department was subject to 
potshots from many sides, including de- 
partment heads and the Board of Super- 
visors. The situation was not helped by 
some reporters who seemed more inter- 
ested in creating news than in reporting it. 

Our approach was to attack the under- 
lying problems rather than to engage in 
controversy. Heated criticism was met 
calmly and every effort was made to solve 
the problems causing the trouble, many of 
which were quite legitimate. The inclina- 
tion when publicly criticized is to fight 
back in like manner. From our experience, 
the soft approach works better, because 
after a year of civil service the system is 
generally accepted in Santa Cruz County. 
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This is evidenced by the fact that the de- 
partments use all the services of the per- 
sonnel department as a matter of course 

Public relations errors were, of course, 
made, both of omission and commission 
An effective initial step not taken would 
have been appearances by the personne! 
director at local service clubs and other or- 
ganizations explaining the program. At 
another time we became concerned ove 
possible abuses of sick leave and met with 
the Board of Supervisors to seek solutions 
The resulting publicity was unfortunate 
in that it gave a general impression that 
the situation was more serious than it was 
and was also, by influence, a reflection on 
County employees generally. Every public 
action must be carefully thought out with 
consideration given to all foreseeable re- 
sults. 


Conclusion 

The lessons learned during the first yea) 
of Santa Cruz County’s civil service system 
may be summarized as follows: Do what- 
ever possible to obtain acceptance of the 
system by employees, department heads, 
and the public, even if this means bending 
strict merit system principles on occasion. 
Eliminate any back-log of examinations 
and classification appeals as quickly and 
fairly as possible so that a fresh start may 
be made. When under public attack, re- 
main calm, and, despite the great tempta- 
tion to counterattack publicly, keep quiet. 
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Reinstatement in the Federal Service 


Mary Cushing Niles 





EINSTATEMENT of former employees to 
positions in the federal government, 
as currently practiced, is advantageous to 
the employing agency, to the employee, 
and to the government as a whole. This is 
the conclusion of a study made by the 
United States Civil Service Commission to 
appraise the value of the reinstatement 
provision. 

We know of no previous attempt to ap- 
praise reinstatement in the federal service. 
The provision has evolved gradually from 
the first reinstatement rule issued in 1884. 
It has been frequently mentioned as a spe- 
cific federal recruiting incentive. Agencies 
have availed themselves of the authority. 
However, the frequency and distribution 
of reinstatements were not known. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission’s Program Planning Division, Bu- 
reau of Programs and Standards, in March, 
1955, undertook to make an evaluation of 
reinstatement practices. The cooperation 
of an interagency committee was obtained. 
It was decided to gather and analyze data 
on all reinstatement actions taken in a se- 
lected group of agencies during a two- 
month period. It was also agreed to obtain 
the views of representative employee un- 
ions. 


The Reinstatement Provision 


The Civil Service Regulations (Part 
2.401, effective January 23, 1955) provide 
for reinstatement of a former federal em- 
ployee who had a competitive status or 
who was serving probation when he was 
separated. The provision applies also to re- 
instatement in a competitive position of 
an eligible person who is serving in an ex- 
cepted position at the time of selection. In 
either case, he must fully meet the stand- 
ards and requirements for noncompetitive 
appointment to the position. ; 

The government is protected against re- 
instatement of any individual who was last 
separated for serious cause (or who re- 
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e This study was made by the Program Planning 
Division, Bureau of Programs and Standards, 
United States Civil Service Commission, by Mary 
Cushing Niles, Program Planner and chairman of 
the Interagency Committee on Reinstatement 
which cooperated in the study. For some years Mrs. 
Niles was Assistant to the Chairman of the Federal 
Personnel Council and previously served on the 
planning staff of the Commission and as a manage- 
ment consultant in industry. Her new book, The 
Essence of Management, was published in 1956 
in Calcutta, India, and will appear later in Ameri- 
can and Japanese editions. She is author of Middle 
Management and co-author of The Office Super- 
visor. 





signed while charges were pending or to 
avoid preferment of charges) through re- 
quirement for prior approval by the Civil 
Service Commission, unless the Commis- 
sion has already found him suitable for 
further employment or unless he is rein- 
stated in the same agency as a result of 
winning an appeal on his case. 

Former employees (or employees serving 
in excepted positions) may be reinstated 
without respect to time limit if they have 
completed the service requirement for ca- 
reer appointment or if they are eligible for 
veteran preference. Former nonveteran 
employees (or nonveteran employees serv- 
ing in excepted positions) who did not 
complete the service requirement for ca- 
reer appointment may be reinstated ex- 
cept under certain exceptional conditions 
only within three years following the date 
of separation.! 


Brief History of Reinstatement Provision 
The reinstatement provision in its pres- 
ent form dates from January 23, 1955, when 


‘Reinstatements may also be made under au- 
thority of parts of the Civil Service Regulations 
other than 2.401: reinstatements of separated 
career employees under special procedures for their 
reemployment; and certain less usual cases such 
as reinstatements after a break in service of em- 
ployees who have served in the Legislative branch 
and who by such service are eligible to acquire 
competitive status. 








the career conditional program went into 
effect. Both World War II and the Korean 
emergency caused suspension of the rein- 
statement provision because appointments 
were indefinite, not permanent. From Sep- 
tember 2, 1950, to January 23, 1955, any 
former federal employee having a competi- 
tive status could be given an indefinite ap- 
pointment based on such status. Persons 
holding such appointments on January 
23, 1955, automatically received a conver- 
sion to career or career-conditional ap- 
pointment. 

Except for the duration of World War 
II, the reinstatement provision remained 
basically the same from August 12, 1926,” 
to the passage of the Whitten Amendment 
in 1950. Before World War II, however, 
reinstatements were made by the Commis- 
sion on request of the appointing author- 
ity for such noncompetitive action. Any 
former federal employee having competi- 
tive status and having served five years or 
more in a competitive position could be 
reinstated at any time in a position in the 
classified service for which he noncompeti- 
tively met the requirements. A former non- 
veteran employee who had competitive 
status and who had served in a competi- 
tive position for a year or more but less 
than five years could be reinstated on a 
year for year basis—that is, each year of 
service up to five years made him eligible 
for reinstatement within the same number 
of years. From 1933, a former employee 
having a competitive status and entitled 
to veteran preference could be reinstated 
without time limit. 

When the career-conditional program 
went into effect on January 23, 1955, the 
Commission decided not to return to this 
one-for-one basis. During the period of in- 
definite regulations—1950 to 1955—agen- 
cies were free to use their administrative 
discretion in re-employing former em- 
ployees who met the requirements. ‘This 
latitude was considered reasonable and 
appropriate. Likewise, under the present 
regulations any former employee who has 


2 The earliest rule issued in 1884 provided for 
reinstatement of a former employee in the same 
grade in the same office within eight months after 
separation without fault or delinquency on his 
part. This rule was successively amended. 
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met the requirements for career appoint. 
ment may be appointed at any time to a 
position for which he meets the standards. 


Findings of Reinstatement Study 


The Departments of Agriculture, An 
Force, Commerce, Health, Education and 
Welfare, Navy, and Treasury, the Veterans 
Administration? and the Civil Service 
Commission collected data on the rein- 
statements made during the months of 
February and March, 1955, the first two 
complete months after resumption of the 
reinstatement provision. 

Observations from the data are sum- 
marized below. Several tables have been 
prepared to present the most significant 
facts concerning the reinstatements re- 
ported and analyzed. 

All Reinstatements.—The sample covered 
reinstatements in agencies reporting 46% 
of all accessions in the continental United 
States in February and March, 1955, as 
shown in Table 1. One hire in 20 is a re- 
instatement. Reemployments with reem- 
ployment rights (after service in the mili- 
tary or in a defense agency or interna- 
tional organization) are not included in 
the definition of reinstatement. 

As shown in Table 1, reinstatements of 
Classification Act employees comprised 
70% of the total; Wage Board employees, 
23%; and “Other” employees, 7%. The 
“Others” were employees with more than 
one of the three types of federal employ- 
ment—Classification Act, Wage Board, or 
Excepted. 

The large majority of reinstatees re- 
turned at the same level as the previous 
position or at a lower level. Only a small 


* Unfortunately the data sheets and instructions 
for the Veterans Administration miscarried and it 
was some time before the nondelivery was dis- 
covered. Nine of VA’s sheets arrived in time for 
inclusion in the analysis given below. The findings 
in the other 340 sheets are very similar to those of 
the general study. 

Of 260 positions in the General Schedule, the 
medical group (Series 600-699 accounted for 30 
percent—two of these positions were in GS-7, the 
others all in lower grades. The other jobs at GS-7, 
g, and 10 included 12 in Business and Industry, 2 
Veterinarian, two Librarian, 2 General Administra 
tive, 2 Personnel Administration, and 1 Legal. 

Nearly 19% were in CPC jobs, but none were in 
Wage Board positions. 
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TABLE I 


Significant Facts About Reinstatements 


SERVICE BY PAY SYSTEM 


7% 
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LEVEL OF POSITION 


6% RETURNED TOA 
POSITION PAYING 
39% OF REINSTATEES ‘a MORE 
RETURNED AT si 
SAME LEVEL 
AS PREVIOUS 


POSITION 5 








TO A POSITION 


b.) 
23% NO REPORT = PREVIOUS POSITION 


LENGTH OF BREAK IN SERVICE 


2%° OVER 10 YEARS 0%-65 TO IO YEARS 5% LESS 





1%°3 TOS 


44%- LESS YEARS 





= 
20%" 1 TO 2 YEARS 


PAYING LESS THAN 


WHERE REINSTATED 


30% RETURNED TO 
SAME INSTALLATION 
THEY LEFT 403: 





25% RETURNED TO SAME 
AGENCY, BUT ANOTHER 
INSTALLATION 


LENGTH OF PREVIOUS SERVICE 


5%-LESS THAN 3 YEARS 





47%- 5 TO 10 YEARS 


AGE OF REINSTATEES 







6%-65 AND OLDER 
= 


25 YEARS es 


ous 54 YEARS 
OLD 
sox 
25 TO 34 33%- 38 TO 44 
YEARS OLD YEARS OLD 


number, 6%, returned to a better job—8% 
of Classification Act employees, 2% of 
Wage Board, and 9% of “Others.” 

Length of previous federal service was 
most commonly five to ten years, as shown 
in Table 1. Reinstatees had rendered a 
total of less than three years’ federal serv- 
ice in 5% of the cases; 3 to 5 years, 9%; 5 
to 10 years, 47%; and more than 10 years, 
39%: 

The length of break in service was most 
commonly less than one year. Eleven per- 
cent had substantially continuous service 
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and 44% were out less than a year; 64% 
less than two years; 77% less than three 
years; 88% less than five years; and 97% 
less than ten years. 

Almost 40% of reinstatees were 25-34 
years old; nearly 33% were 35-44; 16%, 
45°54; 6%, 55 or older; and 5% under 25. 

Twelve percent of all reinstatees had 
left the service because of reduction in 
force (Table 2). Further analysis showed 
that of 221 RIF cases, 32% returned under 
special benefits for separated career em- 
ployees. Eleven percent had substantially 

































































TABLE 2. ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND DATA ON REINSTATEMENTS 
I. Reinstatements as Percentage of Accessions, 
February-March, 1955 
Sample as 
I In Conti- Percent of Reinstate- Percent 
S “7 nental United Total ments of 
a States Accessions in Sample Accessions 
34,498 755735 45.56% 1862 540% 
II. Reinstatements--Some Background Data 
Nature of Federal 
Civilian Positions Held 
All All sala 
Class. | Wage Other 
Act Board 
No. No. No. No. Percent 
A. Type of Appointment 
Career 969 337 100 | 1426 76.58 
Career-conditional 320 83 25 428 22.99 
Not reported 7 1 -- 8 43 
Total 1316 421 125 | 1862 100.00 
B. Reason for Last 
Separation 
RIF 116 85 20 221 11.87 
Military Service 22 6 6 3h 1.83 
Other 1174 328 98 | 1600 85.93 
No report 4 2 af ig 037 
Total 1316 421 125 | 1862 100.00 
C. Location of Last Federal 
Civilian Position 
Same agency and 
installation 289 246 27 562 30.18 
Same agency but 
different installation 338 79 20 437 23.47 
Different agency 679 9h, 78 851 45.70 
No report 10 2 -- 12 065 
Total 1316 421 125 | 1862 100.00 
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continuous service, but nearly 26% were 
out two years or more. 

In 30% of the cases, reinstatees came 
hack to the same installation they had left; 
in 25%, to the same agency but another 
nstallation; and in 45%, to a different 
gency. See Table 2. 

No figures were obtained by sex, al- 
‘hough the predominance of clerical occu- 
vations indicates that the proportion of 
women must be high. Almost half of the 
i316 Classification Act reinstatees were in 
che stenographic and typing groups. The 
parts of the sample therefore run very dif- 
ferently on veteran preference. Among 
both Wage Board and “Other” employees, 
56% had veteran preference; for Classifica- 
tion Act employees, 30%, for Classification 
Act employees in the stenographic and 
typing series, 12% (as contrasted with 9% 
for women incumbents in the whole fed- 
eral service); and for Classification Act em- 
ployees, excluding these series but includ- 
ing other series in which women are con- 
centrated, 43%. The proportion of rein- 
statees with veteran preference is some- 
what higher in the Veterans Administra- 
tion Cases. 

Nearly 77% of reinstatees were career 
appointees; 23%, career-conditional. 

Classification Act Reinstatements.— There 
were 1316 Classification Act reinstate- 
ments, of which 5 
Of 1311 reinstatements in General Sched- 
ule positions, 64% were reinstated in GS-3 
and below; 76% in GS-4 and below. The 
distribution of Classification Act reinstate- 
ments by grade is shown in Table 3. 

Most reinstatements were clerical and 
49% of General Schedule reinstatements 
fell into two groups—the stenographic 
28%, and the typing 21%. In these groups 
there is a national shortage of qualified 
and available persons. Other series in 
which there are many clerical positions are 
General Administrative and Clerical 17%; 
Accounting and Fiscal 8%; and Supply 
5%. Nearly four-fifths (79%) of Classifica- 
tion Act reinstatements were made in the 
occupational groups just mentioned. 

Reinstatements at GS-7 and above ac- 
counted for 16% of the General Schedule 
reinstatements. 


were in CPC positions. ° 
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Of these higher grade reinstatements, 
28% were in shortage occupations such as 
engineering (17%); medical, veterinary, 
biological and physical sciences, and math- 
ematics. Other reinstatements at GS-7 and 
above cover many occupations: 16% were 
General Administrative; 9% Accounting 
and Fiscal; 8% Inspection; 6% Personnel 
Administration; 5% Business and Indus- 
try; 5% Social Sciences; and 5% Supply. 

Classification Act reinstatees most com- 
monly returned to the same grade, many 
to a lower grade, few to a higher grade. 
The comparison of the present position to 
the previous position shows that 107 re- 
turned to a better grade than previously 
held, 444 returned to a lower grade, and 
479 to the same grade. In 286 cases there 
was no report. 

Table 3 shows the percentage of acces- 
sions in each grade for the month of June, 
1952, the only period for which figures are 
available. Also shown is the grade struc- 
ture of the entire federal service as of June 
30, 1954. As expected, both accessions and 
reinstatements showed higher percentages 
in the lower grades and in the main a 
highly similar distribution. The ratio of 
reinstatements GS-7 and above to all rein- 
statements is slightly higher than the ratio 
of accessions at the same grade to all acces- 
sions (16% versus 11%). Moreover, the 
peak grade for reinstatement activity is 
GS-3 while the peak for accession is GS-2. 

Wage Board Reinstatements.—Reinstatees 
whose present and previous positions were 
under Wage Board procedures were 23% 
of the total. Since Wage Board positions 
could not be compared by series and grade, 
they were compared by line of work and 
skill level. Of the 421 total, 234 were 
semiskilled, 174 skilled, and 3 supervisory. 

As to line of work, 67% returned to the 
same line of work, 7% to the same line of 
work as previous nonfederal positions, 
17% to a different line of work, and 9% 
were not reported. 

Of 384 Wage Board reinstatements re- 
porting line of work, 61% returned at the 
same skill level, 36% to a lower level (the 
majority of semiskilled did so), 2% to a 
higher level, and 1% were not reported. 

Information Regarding Registers.—Al- 
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TABLE 3. REINSTATEMENTS OF CLASSIFICATION ACT EMPLOYEES BY GRADE 
This Grade This Grade and Lower 

Grade Accessions | Federal Accessions | Federal 
No. | Percent | (June 1952) Jobs No.| Percent | (June 1952) Jobs 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

GS-1 12 092 5.8 o7 12 092 5.8 7 
2 314 23.97 40.1 11.4 326 24.89 45-9 12.1 

3 506 38.63 25.3 21.0 832 63252 71.2 33.1 

4 158 12.06 72 15.1 990 75.58 78.4 48.2 

5 97 7.40 9.1 10.5 || 1087 82.98 87.5 58.8 

6 11 8h 1.2 4.2 || 1078 83.82 88.7 63.0 

7 78 5.95 55 10.0 |} 1176 89.77 94.2 73.0 

8 11 84 oh 2.4 || 1187 90.61 94.6 Th ok 

9 60 4258 202 9.0 || 1247 95.19 96.8 84.4 

10 -- -- oh eS) any 95.19 97.2 85.9 

11 3h 2.60 1.2 6.0 |] 1281 97.79 98.4 91.9 

12 15 13h o7 hel |} 1296 98.93 99.1 96.0 

13 13 99 6 25 | 1309 99.92 99-7 98.5 

14 1 -08 02 1.0 |/1310] 100.00 99.9 99.5 
15 -- -- ok 05 1310 100.00 100.00 

16 -~ -- i el || 1310] 100.00 100.00 

17 -- -- i + 1310} 100.00 100.00 

18 ~- -- Ae) # 1310} 100.00 100.0 100.00 

Subtotal | 1310] 100.00 100.0 100.0 -~ 

C2 2 40.0 48.8 22.6 2 40.0 48.8 22.6 
Ch il 20.0 7.5 11.5 3 60.0 56.3 3h.1 

Cc 5 1 20.0 10.4 11.3 4 80.0 66.9 L5ok 
C6 1 20.0 12.1 17.6 5! 100.0 79.0 63.0 
Subtotal 5 100.0 79.0 63 0 = 79.0 63 0 
No report) 1] 100.0 21.0 37.0 100.0 21.0 37.0 

TOTAL 1316 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



































*Less than 0.5% each. 


though reinstatements are noncompetitive 
actions, the study included inquiry as to 
the state of the registers at the time the re- 
instatements were made. The employment 
ofhicer in many cases would have known at 
the time of reinstatement the approximate 
state of the registers, however, he was not 
required to make a record. Therefore, 
when the reinstatement data were gath- 
ered in June 1955, several months after 
the actions, it was difficult to determine 
what the situation had been. 
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In 28% of the whole sample no report 
was made. Of the remaining 1336 cases in 
which a report on registers was made, 15% 
of reinstatees were certified on registers of 
eligibles; in 119% there was no register; 
and in 21° the register was insuflicient. 
Therefore, in 47% of the cases either the 
register was used or no competitive ap- 
pointment would have resulted from use 
of a register. Among Classification Act re- 
instatees, this percentage was 53%. 

It is interesting that in positions of GS-7 
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and up, the percentage was 72%, with 
13% certified from registers, 28% no reg- 
ister, and 31% insufficient register. On the 
other hand, in jobs GS-6 and below, 10% 
were certified, 10% no register and 28% 
iasufficient, making a subtotal of 48%. 

In cases where the register was sufficient 
hut not utilized (excluding those with sub- 
stantially continuous service and those af- 
fected by reduction in force within two 
\ears) 37% returned at a lower level, 41% 
at the same level, and less than 5% at a 
higher level. 


Reinstatement Procedure 

The procedures in effecting reinstate- 
ment require a complete check of qualifi- 
cations of the reinstatee against the re- 
quirements of the particular job. Normally 
the official personnel folder of the former 
employee is obtained; otherwise the essen- 
tials are secured from the former employ- 
ing agency or from the Records Center. 
Any unfavorable action against the em- 
ployee comes to light. In any case of dis- 
missal for serious cause (or resignation 
when charges have been preferred or to 
avoid preferment of charges) the prior ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commission is 
required before the former employee may 
reenter the federal service (unless the Com- 
mission has already made such a determi- 


nation; or unless the former employing ~ 


agency proceeds to reinstate the employee 
as a result of his successful appeal). Infor- 
mation bearing on the individual's suita- 
bility, loyalty, and security can be brought 
up to date instead of requiring investiga- 
tion or check. Normally much more is 
known about a former employee than 
about an individual who has not previ- 
ously worked for the federal government. 
The employment officer in reviewing the 
reinstatement papers frequently knows the 
approximate state of the competitive reg- 
isters of eligibles and is therefore in a po- 
sition to judge whether a register is likely 
to yield better qualified available persons 
than the former employee under consider- 
ation. 


Agency Views on the Reinstatement Provision 
The Committee on Reinstatement of 


the Interagency Advisory Group gave the 
following views on the reinstatement pro- 
vision: © 


1, Authority to make appointments by rein- 
statement of former federal employees is valu- 
able to appointing officer. He has administra- 
tive discretion in filling a job by competitive 
appointment, by transfer or promotion, or by 
reinstatement. He is very unlikely to make a 
reinstatement unless the former employee is as 
good as or better than other available eligibles 
within and outside the federal service. Each 
reinstatee must fully meet all requirements for 
the job. 

2. Appointees by reinstatement have a 
demonstrated record of fitness and of satisfac- 
tory performance on a federal job. Before rein- 
statement is effected, their official records on 
past federal employment must be consulted. 
Most appointees from registers, on the other 
hand, have not yet demonstrated their per- 
formance in federal employment. 

g. Reinstatement reduces the cost of security 
and suitability checks, since the previous 
record can in many cases be brought up to date. 

4. Reinstatement saves the cost of open com- 
petitive examination. This saving is particu- 
larly important in types of jobs where vacan- 
cies occur infrequently. 

5. Reinstatement normally saves both money 
and time in training for the job. Those who 
have already held federal positions understand 
the conditions of employment, the demands of 
the federal service, and at least some of the 
background of federal law, regulation, and 
procedure. They may therefore be oriented 
more quickly to a job different from a previous 
federal position held. However, most rein- 
Statees (74% of the sample studied) return to 
positions similar to those they have held before 
and therefore require little or no specific train- 
ing in the job duties. 

6. Reinstatement is both quicker and 
simpler than appointment from a register and 
enables the appointing officer to recruit 
qualified former federal employees without de- 
lay. Particularly in occupations where there 
is a shortage of qualified and available persons, 
time is an important factor, since any delay 
may result in the applicant’s taking another 
job. Former federal employees are a significant 
source of recruitment in many _hard-to-fill 
positions. 

7. The existence of the reinstatement pro- 
vision makes possible a psychological tie be- 
tween the agency and employees who leave the 
job for personal reasons. If their records have 
been good, they may be encouraged to return 
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when possible. Many persons like to spend a 
few years in other employment to increase their 
knowledge and experience, but may retain an 
active interest in future federal employment. 
The reinstatement provision is a particularly 
important consideration in securing the re- 
newed services of women who may have been 
needed at home for a period of time or who 
have transferred to another locality to be with 
their families. 

8. Because reinstatees know the conditions 
of federal employment, turnover among them 
is likely to be less than for new recruits. 

g. The federal government has a moral 
and often legal or regulatory obligation to 
consider for further employment some groups 
of former federal employees, such as those re- 
duced in force, those returning from overseas 
employment, and those with reemployment 
rights where the agency to which they should 
have returned has been liquidated. 

10. The existence of the reinstatement pro- 
vision is considered an inducement in attract- 
ing for original career-conditional appoint- 
ment persons who desire to make a career in 
government. 

11. It is the practice of many good private 
employers to take back former employees with 
a satisfactory record of service. Many civil 
service systems in states and municipalities do 
the same. 

In summary, the reinstatement provision is 
good business. Persons who have served well 
should receive consideration for further em- 
ployment. When they fully meet the specifica- 
tions for a job, their reinstatement conserves 
the substantial investment which the govern- 
ment has already made in their examination 
and training. 


Employee Union Views on Reinstatement 
Provision 


A selected list of unions were asked for 
their views on the reinstatement provision. 
The letter from the Executive Director of 
the Civil Service Commission enclosed a 
brief outline of the study, a history of the 
reinstatement provision, and a synopsis of 
preliminary views contributed by the 
agencies through the Committee on Rein- 
statements. 


The replies showed substantial interest 
in the subject and were based in several 
instances upon discussions in executive or 
officers’ meetings. The gist of the replies 
is given below. 
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1. “We are definitely of the opinion that 
positions should be filled by reinstatement 
whenever possible, even though there may b> 
available a competitive register of eligibles. We 
are further of the opinion that such action is 
valuable to the employee as well as to the 
government. We developed no important sug- 
gestion as to the modification of the reinstate 
ment provision. We did agree on recommend 
ing that positions be filled by promotion o 
present employees whenever possible, eve1 
though such action might not be construed a: 
modifying in any way the reinstatement pro 
vision, and the promotion of a present em 
ployee might in turn create a vacancy to be 
filled by reinstatement of a former employee 

“In reviewing the Agency views on the 
Reinstatement Provision, we found that such 
agency views so clearly stated the reasons for 
our position in regard to your three pointed 
questions, that it would be mere repetition to 
restate our reasons, and accordingly accepted 
the views of the advisory group as very clearly 
outlining the reasons for our own position in 
the matter.” 

2. “I do not believe that the availability o1 
nonavailability of a competitive register is a 
determining factor. The present reinstatement 
process is much quicker and much simpler than 
hiring from the eligible list. In the time it 
would take to have a list of eligibles certified, 
review their qualifications and perhaps inter- 
view them, the individual who is available for 
reinstatement may be lost. The appointing 
ofhcer would in that case be faced with the 
necessity of hiring an inexperienced person 
rather than the experienced individual who 
had been available for reinstatement. 

“I do not believe that the reinstatement 
provisions are in need of modification. The 
reinstatement privilege is valuable to the 
employee because it is something he has 
earned through his former government service. 
Experience has its value and its value may well 
be expressed through this privilege. Reinstate- 
ment, as now provided, is more valuable to the 
government than to the employee because the 
procedure gives the agencies easy access to 
individuals whose fitness has been demon- 
strated on the job in government. This, in a 
measure, eliminates the costly process of in- 
doctrination and orientation.” 

3. The reinstatement provision is fair, and 
“is valuable not only to the employee, but to 
the government, because the employee’s rein- 
statement rights are observed and the agency is 
spared the cost of training a new employee.” 

4. “Our organization believes that a position 
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should be filled by reinstatement because it 
gives the taxpayer the advantage of obtaining 
‘he employment of an experienced and trained 
‘mployee, thereby keeping costs to the tax- 
payer at a lower figure than is possible to train 
y»ne unfamiliar with governmental procedures. 

“It is most valuable to the employee, not 
ynly to those with considerable experience but 
ilso to the newer employees as it provides some 
issurance that a career can be attained in the 
federal government. It is most advantageous to 
the government because it has an opportunity 
to ‘cash in’ on the experience of the employee 
who was previously trained in governmental 
procedures at the government’s expense. . . . 

“The provision gives a ray of hope to many 
»f the displaced career employees who after 
many years of faithful service have been unable 
to obtain re-employment.” 

5. An official of another organization re- 
sponded by telephone that his union favored 
continuance of the reinstatement provision but 
was concerned about its effect in connection 
with reductions in force. 

6. Another organization, according to its 
spokesman’s telephone report, thought that in 
higher level technical, professional, and ad- 
ministrative jobs comparison should be made 
between former .federal employees available 
for reinstatement, eligibles available on a 
register, and employees available by transfer or 
promotion, so that the best appointment will 
be made. Training and experience, personal 


characteristics such as reliability, and potential 
for the future are all important. 


Conclusion 


The study shows that reinstatements 
bring back into the government service 
former employees in many occupations, 
including those where there are marked 
shortages of qualified persons. The gov- 
ernment’s investment in examining and 
training these persons who typically have 
served for five to ten years is thus con- 
served. Delays in putting persons on the 
job are avoided and expense of competi- 
tive examining and part of the expense of 
investigation is saved. The small propor- 
tion returning to better jobs than they had 
held shows that there is no distortion as to 
grade or skill level. Opinion of employee 
unions stresses the value of the reinstate- 
ment provision to the employee as well as 
to the government. Agencies think that re- 
instatement is a valuable alternative to 
original appointment and reassignment, 
transfer, and promotion in filling positions. 
The conclusion is therefore drawn that 
the current reinstatement practice is ad- 
vantageous to the employing agency, to 
the employee, and to the government as a 
whole. 








A Measure of Shortage 
of Scientific Personnel 





William G. Torpey 





TRADITIONAL METHOD of government 
A recruiting for federal positions is the 
procedure under which an interested citi- 
zen observes an examination announce- 
ment posted on a bulletin board of a post 
office or other federal agency and pursuant 
thereto files an application form with a 
field unit or with the central office of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. Under 
this method, after an indefinite period, the 
applicant is notified of the time and place 
of a written examination or he receives a 
notice that he has been rated eligible for a 
particular position at a particular grade 
level. A few days or weeks or months after 
he receives notice of eligibility sent to him 
by the Civil Service Commission, the indi- 
vidual may receive a notice of inquiry 
from a federal agency asking the eligible 
whether he is available for a particular 
position at a specified location. At that 
point in the process the eligible may have 
an interview with a prospective supervisor 
and ultimately may be offered a position 
with the agency.! 

By contrast to the traditional procedure 
described above, the current national 
shortage of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel emphasizes the need for direct re- 
cruiting by government agencies if these 
agencies are to obtain their fair share of 
scientific and technical applicants for the 
federal service. ‘The direct approach dif- 
fers greatly in many respects from the tra- 
ditional method. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to review briefly the use of a special 
placement facility of the American Insti- 
tute of Physics as a direct recruiting tech- 
nique and to relate experiences and ob- 
servations of one federal official in utiliz- 
ing the register recently. 

‘For amplification, see William G. Torpey, 
Public Personnel Management (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1953). 


e Dr. William G. Torpey is Administrative Advisor 
to the Director of the Naval Research Laboratory 
and faculty member (part-time) of the School of 
Government, George Washington University. Dr. 
Torpey was Personnel Officer of the Laboratory 
when he participated in the recruitment program 
described in this article. 





Placement Program of American Institute of 
Physics 
‘The American Institute of Physics is an 
organization of five scientific societies: the 
American Physical Society, the Optical So- 
ciety of America, the Accoustical Society 
of America, the American Association ol 
Physics Teachers, and the Society of Rhe 
ology. The Institute was founded in 1931 
as a federation of leading professional so 
cieties in the field of physics. The purpose 
of the Institute is to advance the knowledge 
of physics and its applications to human 
welfare. In order to promote its purpose, 
the organization, as one of its activities, co 
operates with government agencies, educa 
tional institutions, and technical indus- 
tries in the job placement of its members. 
In connection with the annual convention 
of the American Physical Society, the In- 
stitute operates a special placement facil- 
ity in addition to the placement assistance 
rendered through the Institute office in 
New York City during the year. 


Facilities Provided for Interviewing 


The 1956 convention of the American 
Physical Society was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. The Insti- 
tute provided a counter at which repre- 
sentatives of employers were invited to 
register, without fee. Upon completion ot 
registration each employer representative 
was assigned to a specific interviewing 
room for his use during the four-day pe- 
riod. Employers had been given an opp« 
tunity, prior to the opening of the place- 
ment facility, to engage a private room or 
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suite at a price per room ranging from 
‘60 to $92 plus tax, and a few employer 
representatives made such arrangements. 
Hfowever, the majority of employer rep- 
1esentatives used the table and space in an 
interviewing room assigned by the staff of 
the Institute, without charge. As many as 
six different employers were housed in one 
large-sized recruiting room. Upon registra- 
tion, a large rectangular card containing 
the name of the employer, the name of the 
1epresentative, and the specific recruiting 
100m number was inserted on a large wall- 
hoard in order that any interested appli- 
cant might make direct contact with a 
desired employer representative. In ad- 
dition, many employer representatives 
«rected on corridor walls signs pointing 
the way to their recruiting rooms or suites. 

The Institute also set up some tables 
manned by its staff where members of the 
five scientific societies composing the In- 
stitute could register their interest in and 
availability for interview with employer 
1epresentatives during the four-day period. 
Each member applicant was given a par- 
ticular number, and a wallboard arrange- 
ment enabled him to learn readily that he 
was sought for interview by a particular 
employer representative. Thus, the system 
enabled employer representatives to make 
contact with individual member appli- 
cants and member applicants to make con- 
tact with individual employer representa- 
tives. 


Method of Soliciting Applications 


Members of societies affiliated with the 
Institute were sent employment forms by 
the Institute a few weeks prior to the con- 
vention period. If a member was inter- 
ested in employment consideration, he was 
urged to execute and return the applica- 
tion form to the Institute office in New 
York City prior to January 1, 1956. As the 
executed application forms were received, 
the staff of the Institute numbered each in 
sequence and prepared a booklet of these 
applications. ‘The booklet was duplicated 
and made available to employer repre- 
sentatives during the convention period 
at the cost of $10 per copy. Through pe- 
rusal of this booklet, which contained 223 


Institute applications, the employer rep- 
resentative decided upon particular appli- 
cants he wished to interview, if they were 
in attendance at the convention. The In- 
stitute arranged the applications received 
after January 1 in special folders, and 
these were made available to employer 
representatives during the convention pe- 
riod even though duplicate copies were 
not available for purchase as in the case 
of the initial group of 223 applications. In 
some instances, members of societies affili- 
ated with the Institute who forwarded 
their applications did not attend the con- 
vention and hence did not visit the place- 
ment facility: the only immediate consid- 
eration which could be given to these 
applications was through tentative evalua- 
tion by individual employer representa- 
tives and possible subsequent contact at 
the applicant’s home address. In addition 
to the members of societies affiliated with 
the Institute who executed a formal ap- 
plication form, some members (and non- 
members) visited the placement facility 
without any application form for the pur- 
pose of seeking interviews with employer 
representatives. 

During the four-day period, 408 applica- 
tions were made available by the staff of 
the Institute to employer representatives 


. either through use of the duplicated book- 


let or through use of the special folders 
containing late applications; 315 people 
actually visited the placement facility in 
person during the four-day period. An es- 
timated 75, additional physicists visited the 
placement facility without having regis- 
tered. 

Representatives of 222 different employ- 
ers registered at the placement facility. 
Two-thirds of the employers were indus- 
trial organizations; the remaining one-third 
were divided approximately equally be- 
tween government laboratories and edu- 
cational institutions. The industrial or- 
ganizations and government laboratories 
were seeking new employees for scientific 
positions; the educational institutions 
sought faculty members for their physics 
departments. The known number of rep- 
resentatives for a single employer ranged 
from one representative in the case of most 
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universities to 20 representatives in the 
case of a large industrial organization. 
The average number of representatives 
for each of the 222 employers was esti- 
mated to be 2 or 3 persons. In other words, 
the number of physicists who visited the 
placement facility to learn about employ- 
ment opportunities was less than the total 
number of employer representatives. 


Use of Recruiting Program by Naval 
Research Laboratory 


The Naval Research Laboratory, lo- 
cated in Washington, D. C., was estab- 
lished in 1923. Its mission is the conduct 
of scientific research and development in 
the physical sciences and related fields di- 
rected toward new and improved mate- 
rials, equipment, techniques, and systems 
for the Navy. The Laboratory (1) initiates 
and conducts scientific research and de- 
velopment of a basic and long-range na- 
ture in scientific areas of special interest 
to the Navy; (2) performs scientific re- 
search and development for the Navy and, 
where specially qualified, for the Defense 
Department and, in defense related efforts, 
for other government agencies; (3) fur- 
nishes scientific consultative services for 
the Navy and, where specially qualified, 
for the Defense Department and, in de- 
fense related efforts, for other government 
agencies; (4) provides limited engineering 
test and evaluation services to the Navy. 
The Laboratory has approximately 3400 
civil service employees of whom approxi- 
mately 1400 are professional personnel. 

A week prior to the opening of the 
placement facility, the Personnel Officer of 
the Laboratory met with ten physicists of 
the Laboratory who planned to attend the 
annual convention for the purpose of 
either presenting scientific papers or par- 
ticipating in technical panel sessions but 
who were available to carry on part-time 
recruiting during the convention. The 
Personnel Officer and his staff reviewed 
with these Laboratory physicists specific 
needs of the Laboratory for physicists, 
basic federal employment regulations, and 
the method of recruitment to be provided 
by the placement facility of the Institute. 
These Laboratory physicists were thus pre- 
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pared to act as a front line of attack, with 
respect to the recruitment problem. 
through their professional contacts at in 
dividual scientific sessions of the conven 
tion. The Laboratory had 53 physicist va 
cancies for which qualified applicants were 
to be sought at the New York meeting. 

For the fourth consecutive year, the Per 
sonnel Officer of the Naval Research Labo 
ratory was the first employer representa 
tive to register at the opening of the 
placement facility. Throughout the four 
day period the Personnel Officer manned 
the interviewing table in the interviewing 
room assigned to the Laboratory and con 
ducted nearly 100 interviews. He was as 
sisted by individual Laboratory scientists 
who at intermittent periods escorted po 
tential Laboratory employees to the inter 
viewing room for discussion of personne! 
aspects of employment at the Laboratory 
or who joined the Personnel Officer in dis 
cussing specific employment opportunities 
with individual applicants. 


Results of Recruiting Efforts 


The individuals inquiring about Labo- 
ratory employment were composed of six 
groups: 


1. Physicists who were available in the im- 
mediate future on a full-time basis. 

2. Physicists who would be available on a 
full-time basis after receiving their initial o1 
advanced degrees in June, 1956. 

g. Undergraduate or graduate students in 
physics who were interested only in the Labo- 
ratory’s program of summer employment prior 
to their resumption of their formal education 
in the Fall semester of 1956. 

4. Faculty members of colleges and univer- 
sities who were interested only in a summer 
appointment at the Laboratory. 

5. Physicists who had already received, or 
who would receive by June 1956, their doc- 
torate and who were interested in the Labora- 
tory’s research associateship program under 
which one year research associate appoint 
ments are made.” 

6. Nonphysicists who were interested in em- 
ployment associated with physics such as engi- 
neers, chemists, and photographers. 


2See, Torpey, “Associateships in Shortage Oc- 
cupations,” Personnel Administration, Vol. 18, No. 


4, July 1955, Pp. 25-29- 
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7. Several employees of the Laboratory who 
were on furlough from previous summer 
trainee programs for educational purposes, 
visited the recruiting room to inquire about 
particular employment opportunities upon the 
completion of their initial or advanced degrees 
in physics. 


As a generalization, the following com- 
ments may be made with respect to the ap- 
plicants for positions: 


1. Several applicants possessed outstanding 
professional qualifications. As a matter of fact, 
a few industrial employer representatives com- 
mented to the Laboratory Personnel Officer 
that certain applicants could easily receive as 
much as $2000 or $3000 more per annum over 
the amount stated on their Institute applica- 
tion forms by merely revising their minimum 
salaries upward; physicists scheduled to receive 
their Ph.D.’s in June, 1956, seemed exception- 
ally well qualified. 

2. A sizable number of applicants were 
aliens whose employment constitutes adminis- 
trative problems even though in a few cases the 
aliens appeared to be well qualified for specific 
research work. 

3. The overwhelming number of applicants 
seemed to have great misunderstanding about 
the nature, privileges, and responsibilities of 
federal employment. 

4. Many applicants had no knowledge of 
the general scope of unclassified research of 
the Laboratory even though research projects 
such as the satellite program have received 
widespread newspaper coverage during the 
past few months and Laboratory scientists have 
presented numerous technical papers at pro- 
fessional meetings. 

5. Applicants showed a keen interest in im- 
mediate and long-range fringe benefits asso- 
ciated with employment as well as immediate 
salary schedules. 

6. Nearly all applicants were “shopping 
around” to obtain a range of employment op- 
portunities open to them. It was common for 
one physicist to meet with representatives of 
eight or ten different employers during the 
four-day period for the purpose of ascertaining 
specific employment openings. 


Representatives of employers were gen- 
erally very friendly, not only toward ap- 
plicants but also toward representatives of 
other employers. The practice of repre- 
sentatives of a few industrial organizations 
to invite applicants to late afternoon cock- 
tail parties in their specific recruiting 


rooms or suites and to make pastry and 
coffee available during the middle of the 
morning seemed to place a burden upon 
government recruitment. Such practice 
was not considered ethical by government 
representatives. The ultimate value of this 
practice remains to be seen but the fact 
remains that providing food and drink 
promoted a cordial atmosphere for indi- 
vidual industrial employees in a highly 
competitive environment. Throughout the 
four-day period, excellent assistance was 
provided to all employer representatives 
by the very competent staff of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics. 

The public relations value for the Labo- 
ratory which such a recruiting program 
produces is considered high and_long- 
range in nature. It is impossible to meas- 
ure precisely at this time the number of 
appointments resulting from the recruit- 
ing efforts on behalf of the Laboratory at 
the 1956 placement facility of the Insti- 
tute. As much as ten or twelve months are 
necessary for some applicants to make fi- 
nal decisions between competing job of- 
fers, and to make, in some cases, visits to 
laboratories for further interviews. Refer- 
ence checks must be completed and ap- 
propriate employment procedures must be 
followed. However, at the end of the first 
six months following the 1956 convention, 
eleven individuals with whom employ- 
ment opportunities were discussed at the 
placement facility had joined the Labora- 
tory’s staff. 


Some Conclusions 


Based upon careful observations and ex- 
periences at the 1956 placement facility of 
the American Institute of Physics, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are suggested at this 
time: 


1. Both the quality and the quantity of 
physicists available for employment are sharply 
decreasing as compared with the demand. 

2. In view of the total number of vacancies, 
indicated by representatives of employers at 
the placement facility, the demand so far 
exceeds the supply of available physicists that 
employers will not find a sufficient number of 
new employees for many years to come. 

g. The greatest single obstacle to govern- 
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ment employment appears to be lower salary 
schedules as compared with industry. For ex- 
ample, the differential between the govern- 
ment offer for the inexperienced Ph.D. and the 
industrial offer for the same person is about 
$1500 per annum in favor of industry. 

4. Advantages which the government has had 
with respect to many fringe benefits appear to 
be decreasing in view of the added emphasis 
industry now gives to fringe benefits. 

5. The opportunities in industry and gov- 
ernment for professional growth for scientists 
are excellent. In innumerable instances oppor- 
tunities exist for the pursuit of advanced 
formal education by the individual physicist 
incident to his employment at either an in- 
dustrial or government laboratory. 

6. The relatively low salary scales prevalent 
in many colleges precludes these colleges from 
even expecting a fair share of the limited 
number ot available qualified physicists. 

7. It is most unlikely that many of the phys- 
icists available for employment would follow 
the traditional method of filing standard 
federal application forms with a field unit or 
with the central office of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission for indefinite vacancies. 
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In view of the national shortage of phys- 
icists at the present time, as well as for the 
foreseeable future, it is imperative that 
industrial, government, and academic em- 
ployers seek full utilization of their cur- 
rently employed physicists. A broad ap- 
proach to the employment problem is 
necessary not only to reduce costs of op- 
erations but to recognize the fact that it 
becomes more and more difficult to fill 
each new vacancy. Specific effort must be 
constantly directed to in-service training 
programs, use of scientists at their highest 
skills, greater use of administrative special- 
ists to assist the scientist and technician, 
and promotion of greater job satisfaction.® 
Only by taking all legitimate means avail- 
able to obtain maximum utilization of 
scientific and technical manpower are sci- 
entist supervisors and administrators ac- 
cepting their basic responsibilities at this 
critical period. 


*For amplification, see Torpey, “The Critical 
Shortage of Scientific and Technical Personnel,” 
Personnel Administration, March, 195i, pp. 31-34- 
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Some Aspects of the U. S. Civil Service 


Douglas Houghton 





N THE MORNING of June 18 we had a 
O meeting of the Staff Side of the Na- 
ional Whitley Council to ratify the pro- 
visional settlement on the Royal Com- 
mission Report. The next day I was in the 
United States, where there are over two 
million federal civil servants without a 
Whitley Council among them. There is no 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal either. 

I spent ten weeks in America—a most ex- 
citing and enjoyable ten weeks, full of in- 
terest and adventure. 

The emotion of standing in the room 
where Lincoln died, the magnificence of 
Niagara, the enchanting beauty of Yellow- 
stone National Park, the Golden Gate at 
San Francisco, the unbelievable Grand 
Canyon, the fascinating patios of New Or- 
leans—these and many more experiences 
are now enduring memories of this event- 
ful tour. 

My last engagement in the United States 
was of especial interest: it was to address 
the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees. I heard a 
Senator (a Democrat) loudly cheered when 
he declared his intention of introducing a 
bill in Congress to provide joint consulta- 
tive machinery in the federal civil service. 
I followed the Senator and proudly said 
that what he had promised, and what they 
were demanding had been in existence in 
this country for 35 years. The convention 
listened with close attention to what I had 
to tell them about our Whitley Councils. 

It may appear strange that government 
employees are denied opportunities of ne- 
gotiation on pay and working conditions 
in a country which claims to lead the way 
in good labour relations. The explanation 
will be familiar to those of us who remem- 
ber the reasons given by our own govern- 
ment 35 years ago for believing that the 
machinery of negotiation between private 
employers and their workers, recom- 
mended by Whitley, was unsuited to state 
employment. 


@ Douglas Houghton, M.P., Chairman of the Na- 
tional Staff Side of the Whitley Council, came to 
the United States in mid-1956, for a 10-week visit 
as a guest of the federal government. He has 
written two articles for the British civil service 
magazine, Red Tape, in which he gives his impres- 
sions of conditions in the U. S. civil service. The 
first is reproduced by kind permission of T. J. 
O'Dea, the Editor of Red Tape. 





President Franklin Roosevelt put it as 
clearly as Sir Austen Chamberlain ever 
did. In a letter to the Federation in 1937 
he wrote: 

All Government employees should realise 
that the process of collective bargaining, as 
usually understood, cannot be transplanted 
into the public service. It has its distinct and 
insurmountable limitations when applied to 
public personnel management. The very na- 
ture and purposes of Government make it 
impossible for administrative officials to repre- 
sent fully or to bind the employer in mutual 
discussions with Government employee organi- 
sations. The employer is the whole people, who 
speak by means of laws enacted by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Accordingly, adminis- 
trative officials and employees alike are 
governed and guided, and in many instances 
restricted, by laws which establish policies, 
procedures, or rules in personnel matters. 


That doctrine has remained substan- 
tially unchanged ever since. Here in Brit- 
ain, with our more flexible constitutional 
observances, we have shown how the “im- 
possible” can be done. In the United 
States, however, there are difficulties to 
overcome of a kind we never had in Brit- 
ain. 

In Britain Civil Service pay is not fixed 
by law. Pensions are governed by law, but 
not pay, grading, hours, sick leave, holi- 
days, subsistence, removal allowances and 
other conditions of service. Not even the 
historic step of introducing equal pay in 
the British Civil Service needed legislative 
sanction. It required Parliamentary ap- 
proval, but not legislation. Authority for 
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this expenditure was given by passing the 
Civil Estimates. That is the only constitu- 
tional requirement for all expenditure on 
the civil service with the sole exception of 
superannuation payments. 

In the United States the position is 
quite different. 

A large part of the 2,300,000 federal 
civil servants have their pay fixed by law. 
Broadly speaking, all staffs which in Brit- 
ain are within the scope of the National 
Staff Side are paid wages and salaries laid 
down in an Act of Congress which can be 
changed only by an amending Act. This 
includes even “charwomen working part- 
time” and ‘Head Charwomen.” 

Industrial staffs (“blue collar” workers 
as the Americans call them) are covered by 
Wage Boards. Their pay is hinged on to 
the trade union rates of corresponding 
workers outside. Clerical, executive, ad- 
ministrative staffs, technical and_profes- 
sionals—in fact the one million nonindus- 
trials outside the Post Office, are covered 
by the Classification Act, 1949. Three- 
quarters of a million postal staffs are cov- 
ered by a separate act, the Postal Pay Act. 

When we realise, too, that no Minister 
in the United States Administration has a 
seat in either House of Congress and there- 
fore only private members can introduce a 
bill of any sort, we see further difficulties 
in the way of getting things done. Any 
member of the House of Representatives 
can introduce a bill notwithstanding that 
it may involve public expenditure. ‘There- 
fore, when the administration wants a bill 
introduced it has to find a Congressman 
(or, for some legislation but not all, a Sen- 
ator would do equally well) willing to put 
his name to a bill sponsored by the govern- 
ment. Not even government supporters 
are always ready to oblige, and sometimes 
a member of the opposition party will get 
in first. 

No negotiations, as we understand them, 
take place between the staff associations 
and the administration beforehand. Rep- 
resentations will be received but that is 
all. The staff associations get an opportu- 
nity of expressing their views upon the 
proposals in a bill when it is referred to 
the standing committees of Congress. 
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While I was in Washington a bill to 
amend the civil service retirement law was 
before the House Committee on Post Of- 
fice and the Civil Service. I was present 
when several staff representatives were 
giving their “testimony” (which we call 
“evidence’’). ‘These included the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
National Postal Transport Association, 
National Association of Postmasters, Na- 
tional Customs Service Association, the 
Amerjcan Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, and others. (A Committee of the 
Senate had already had a go at this bill and 
had heard all these witnesses several 
months before.) Each witness had already 
submitted a written statement which he 
read aloud before the Committee. The 
statement of the National Association of 
Internal Revenue Employees (the I.R.S.F. 
of the United States!) began as follows: 


I am Edward W. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation and Past President 
of the Association. I am here on annual leave! 
from my position in the Office of the District 
Director of Internal Revenue, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee .. . 


The statement then went on to give 
views upon the provisions of the bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

The members of Congress comprising 
this Committee appeared interested in 
what was being said and they asked wit- 
nesses a number of questions. The Chair- 
man looked quite contented behind a very 
long cigar but he rapped out his questions 
like an impatient schoolmaster. Each stafl 
association gave its own views, and not all 
of them were in agreement. The opinion 
of one body was played off against the con- 
trary view of another organisation, but all 
that seemed to be taken as part of the nor- 
mal procedure. Naturally I writhed unde: 
this apparent disarray and yearned for an 
American National Staff Side to co-ordi 
nate views and reach all-service decisions 
on all-service questions. 

“Testimony” from staff associations is 
not all that the Committee will hear. The 
Administration usually sends witnesses 
too. On a civil service bill the Civil Service 


Note the annual leave. 
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Commission will be heard. The Civil 
service Commission deals with pay and 
grading, as well as recruitment and train- 
ng. Individual civil servants may also be 
‘alled to give evidence. 

When all the “testimony” has been 
ieard, the Committee considers the bill, 
umends it as it thinks fit, and reports back 
‘o the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be. 

On this particular bill to revise the re- 
irement act the Senate Committee, which 
considered it first, struck out all but the 
‘introductory words and substituted an en- 
tirely new bill. They then stated that “hav- 
ing considered the same” they “report 
favourably thereon with an amendment(!), 
ind recommend that the bill, as amended, 
do pass.” 

This bill was passed while I was still in 
America. It has markedly improved retire- 
ment and superannuation provisions for 
federal government employees though it 
increased the employee’s contribution 
from six to seven percent. The increased 
cost to the Government was estimated to 
be 260 million dollars (£g0 million ap- 
proximately), 

The Congressional procedure I have de- 
scribed applies just the same to a bill to 
grant pay increases to the civil service as 
to this bill which amended the Retirement 
Act. 

We may think it somewhat cumbersome 
and unnecessary but in America this is 
real democracy. This is the way in which 
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the elected representatives of the people 
keep control. It is in some respects hard 
upon the civil service but, as I shall show 
next month, there is one principle written 
into the law on pay and “classification” 
(grading) of supreme importance—it is the 
rate for the job. That principle gave the 
American civil service equal pay long ago 
and banished any suggestion of provincial 
differentiation. Rates of pay are the same 
throughout the United States. The only 
high living cost additions for federal civil 
servants in continental America are in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. Otherwise, the 
rate for the job is the same from coast to 
coast. 

This makes P.D. in the Civil Service in 
our small island look rather ridiculous. 

The last pay increase given to the fed- 
eral civil service was granted by the “Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Increase Act, 1955.” 
This was their last “pay supplement” (as 
we say) of seven and a half percent. New 
consolidated pay scales for the “classified” 
staffs were set out in the Act. 

We all know (pensioners most of all) 
how difficult it is to get improvements in 
conditions which require legislation. If a 
bill had to go through Parliament before 
we could get even a “pay supplement” we 
should chafe under the rigidities of the 
British Constitution. The idea of a Royal 
Commission “package” going through 
Parliament (including clause by clause de- 
bates in Committee) scarcely bears think- 
ing about! 
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engl QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an. 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing differen’ 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


The Question 


“What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of hiring 
above the minimum rate in the public service for more experience 
or education or to meet competition for shortage occupations?” 





Says E. O. BUETSCH ... 
Director of Personnel, City of Norwich, 
Connecticut. 


The opinions which follow presuppose that 
a classification and salary plan has been estab- 
lished and that it is the basis for comparison 
of what constitutes an equitable minimum rate 
of pay under normal conditions as of a certain 
date and for certain minimal qualification re- 
quirements. 

The time involved in salary determination 
and adoption by legislative bodies frequently 
is so great as to negate many desirable effects 
intended in the makeup of a salary plan. Dur- 
ing the interim of surveying, reporting, and 
adopting the plan (which sometimes covers a 
period from thirty days to six months) many 
changes occur in the employment picture. The 
cost of living may increase, there may be an 
expansion in local industries or businesses, or 
a new enterprise may enter the field. The 
agency which has a plan flexible enough to 
meet the competitive rates in a rapidly fluctu- 
ating labor market will have a distinct advan- 
tage over those with a rigid plan. It will be 
able, in most instances, to recruit qualified per- 
sonnel to fill vacancies during the period of 
fluctuation when the demand calls for higher 
than established minimum rates in the salary 
plan and until a more permanent situation is 


evolved. 

‘The intent of a salary scale with stated peri- 
odic increases between a minimum and maxi- 
mum may prove entirely adequate in periods 
of normal or low employment when there is 
a sufficiently large group of persons available 
to recruit from. Today, in a period of high 
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employment the selection is narrowed down tc 
several in many instances. The assumption of 
many applicants who take examinations that 
they will be paid at a rate commensurate with 
their experience, training, and education prob- 
ably stems from the practices in the teaching 
profession, industry, and business. 

In testing experience it is known that appli 
cants fall into three categories: the above av- 
erage, the average, and the below average. If 
employers desire applicants who rate above the 
average in ability, is it not better that they 
should have the authority to pay a rate com- 
mensurate with the abilities and potentials of 
the above-average employees within an estab- 
lished range? It would certainly be an advan- 
tage to the community from the economic and 
production angle because it would reduce the 
cost of training the employee and because his 
production would be of greater value immedi- 
ately. ‘This is in line with the thinking in merit 
systems whereky employees are granted incre- 
ments in the salary scale based upon recogni- 
tion of distinguished or extraordinary contri- 
butions on the job. However, the policy should 
strictly adhere to an evaluation of the test 
rating, plus an evaluation of experience, train- 
ing, and education. 

Among the disadvantages of such a flexible 
plan is the resulting slight and temporary dis- 
location of salary administration. Most rules 
have a provision that if it is necessary to hire 
an employee at a rate higher than the mini- 
mum, any employee in the class being paid a 
lower rate shall be paid at the rate paid the 
new employees regardless of qualification. Some 
agencies operate budgetarily under a unit dis 
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tribution plan in which case it may be neces- 
sary to apply to the legislative body for author- 
‘ty to amend the budget ordinance. The details 
ind red tape encountered under such proce- 
dure usually present a deterrent on the part of 
\ppointing authorities to deviate from estab- 
‘ished procedures. Although the necessity for 
adjusting hiring rates may occur only occasion- 
lly, similar adjustments may be demanded by 
mployees in the service in comparable classes 
ind there may be charges of favoritism and 
liscrimination. If the adjustments are made in 
‘ood faith augmented by factual reports, these 
harges can be proved fallacious. 

If we are to squarely meet the challenge of 
recruiting the best qualified applicants for ap- 
ointment to fill vacancies in civil service, it 
»ehooves us to operate in a manner as flexible 
is possible in order to meet changing demands 
is quickly as possible. It seems that the advan- 
ages of hiring above the minimum rate under 
i well defined evaluation of experience and ed- 
ucation above minimum requirements, or to 
meet competition for shortage occupations, far 
outweigh the disadvantages of temporary dis- 
location of salary administration, legislative 
hurdles, and criticism which may be encoun- 
tered. The recognition of an applicant that an 
agency is prepared to acknowledge the value 
of his or her experience, education and train- 
ing by hiring at an advanced step in the salary 
scale will most certainly be an attraction to a 
higher calibre of personnel to enter the public 
service. 


Says MARY ALDEN DAHLBERG ... 
Chief Examiner and Secretary to Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The problem involved in meeting the salary 
competition offered by private industry is 
acute. Private industry almost universally pays 
more for the same type of work. To combat 
this, raises above the pay range are often re- 
quired to retain your trained employee, but 
when you operate under an “inflexible budget” 
you are helpless. Often a small advance in sal- 
ary would serve to keep your trained worker, 
since people ordinarily prefer taking a lesser 
amount and remaining in the job with which 
they are familiar. 

In the past year our jurisdiction has lost 
three valuable men from the Laboratory Di- 
vision of the Health Department. These em- 
ployees all had university or college degrees 
and each had majored in Dairy Industry, the 
minimum requirements for the job. But we 
lost them because we could not stretch the an- 


nual budget to meet the salary they were of- 
fered. Another case in point is still unsolved: 
a valuable law clerk and legal stenographer in 
the Legal Department met with an accident 
which will incapacitate her for some time: fill- 
ing her place would be difficult under any cir- 
cumstances, but hampered as we are by our 
low “temporary help” pay range barrier, it re- 
mains a perplexing question the solution for 
which has not yet been found. 

Salary is also a big factor in recruitment for 
both permanent and temporary vacancies. In 
the present stenographer-typist shortages we 
have difficulty in interesting competent persons 
to take our examinations, although by com- 
parison with other “civil service” agencies I 
find we do as well as most. Recently we have 
resorted to all kinds of publicity—broadcasting, 
newspaper advertising, posting notices in many 
places, and TV. 

Des Moines has no special benefit plans such 
as the Longevity Pay Plan, or a regular cost-of- 
living study to be used asa basis for re-appraisals 
and pay adjustments, and since private indus- 
try, our competitive employer, is increasingly 
adopting some form of fringe benefit to entice 
the worker, it is surprising that governmental 
bodies fare as well as they do. 

In our city we recently had our first across- 
the-board pay increase in several years. But 
this was not made to extend to the new worker 
—so we are still bound by the fixed pay plan 
for recruitment. 

Our standards for city civil service positions 
are high, as I have reason to believe they are in 
most governmental agencies. The minimum 
position requirements are above the average. 
There has been some talk of lowering our 
standards but this has not been done, since the 
Civil Service Commission believes this will only 
reduce efficiency. 

Certainly, you can get workers and _ stay 
within the range of your Classification Pay 
Plan. You can get typists, stenographers, and 
what-not if-you will be satisfied with a second- 
rate article. But the best ones go to the em- 
ployer who can offer the higher inducement. 
Operating under an inflexible budget makes 
the filling of vacancies an extremely difficult 
process in these times of shortages in certain 
classes. And remember: You are not losing your 
inferior people when an employee leaves you 
for a rate of pay which you cannot compete 
with because private industry can, and does, 
offer a more attractive salary. 

I can think of nothing which would be more 
beneficial to the city service as a whole than 
that those in charge of recruitment be able, 
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within certain prescribed limits, to give de- 
served raises to trained personnel and meet 
the stiff competition offered by private indus- 
try. And the only disadvantage of hiring above 
the minimum rate to get competent help could 
be a little feeling of jealousy engendered 
among those already employed—and there is 
a sure cure for that! 


Says WORTH McCLURE, JR... . 
Personnel Director, Nevada State Personnel 
Department. 


The question of whether to pay premium 
steps for either exceptionally well qualified ap- 
plicants or as a solution to the ever present re- 
cruitment problem is indeed a very real di- 
lemma with all public personnel administrators 
in our present catch as catch can labor market. 
Further, it may also be a very tempting device 
whereby we may solve an immediate problem 
without disturbing the pay plan, while in fact 
we are dodging our responsibilities in this area. 


Premium Steps for Advanced Experience or 


Training 

In general, I take the view that this is a 
highly undesirable practice for a number of 
reasons. 

First, in most jurisdictions we have estab- 
lished minimum qualifications for each of our 
classes. I believe it is important that we re- 
member the word minimum as we consider 
these. They serve as a screen to exclude the ob- 
viously unqualified, but universally we hope to 
attract candidates qualified well above this 
floor. 

It is true that in some instances an interme- 
diate step will make it possible to attract indi- 
viduals who would otherwise not be available. 
Further, if we were to apply this device to our 
present employees it would provide some in- 
centive for additional training on their part. 
This is a device quite commonly used by the 
school people. 

On the other hand, it will create problems of 
morale where a new employee is brought in at 
a higher level than the individual who has been 
on the job for some time, and additionally in- 
creases the pressure for reclassification or salary 
adjustment as the employee reaches his maxi- 
mum within a short period. 

We believe the question is really one of clas- 
sification. Some fields, such as the professional 
medical group, have set up alternate ranges for 
superior qualifications. While it is true these 
individuals are doing basically the same kind 
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of work, it is also true that performance stand- 
ards for those people in the higher ranges are 
correspondingly more rigid. I believe that there 
is justification for extension of this kind of 
plan where proper standards can be applied. 


Premium Steps for Recruitment 


Here in Nevada, we are in a somewhat 
unique position with respect to recruitment. 
With a population of only a quarter of a mil- 
lion and a wide geographical area to cover, the 
problems are many. Further, there is only one 
university in the state and that provides only 
limited graduate work. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that we go out of the state to recruit for 
most of our higher level technical and profes- 
sional classes. 

Thus, quite commonly, we are asking people 
to relocate their homes and families. Accord- 
ingly, we find many instances where we believe 
our salary range is competitive, and yet are 
unable to attract candidates at the minimum 
step. 

Under these conditions, I believe that pay- 
ment of an intermediate step is quite justified. 
In so doing, however, we have found a number 
of inherent dangers and weaknesses in our 
position. For example, once an agency finds we 
are willing to approve this practice under cer- 
tain conditions, there is a tendency to treat it 
as precedent and to think in terms of steps 
above the minimum in negotiations with all 
applicants. Here too, it is easy to create prob- 
lems of employee morale, and we have taken 
the position that present employees in the 
same class must be brought up to the level of 
any new appointment at an intermediate step. 

Finally, I believe that any agency which 
finds itself consistently making appointments 
above the minimum may well evaluate its whole 
salary structure. In all probability, over-all 
grade adjustments will be necessary. 


Says F. ARNOLD McDERMOTT ... 
Personnel Director, Career Service Authority, 
City and County of Denver, Colorado. 
Before listing the advantages and disadvan 

tages of hiring above the minimum, I should 

like to make certain assumptions concerning 
the application of this policy. 

The first assumption is concerned with the 
purpose of a pay range. A pay range is a series 
of steps. The minimum rate is, under usual 
circumstances, a recruiting rate; it is the rate 
established at the lowest salary that might 
reasonably be paid considering the level of 
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dificulty of the position, the qualifications. re- 
quired and the prevailing rate paid for the po- 
‘ition in the competitive recruiting area. Inter- 
mediate rates are established to provide a 
method for rewarding an employee whose ef- 
‘ectiveness in the position increases commen- 
surate with length of service. A maximum rate 
's established to provide a ceiling on the price 
o be paid for the job, with the expectation 
‘hat by the time the employee has reached the 
maximum, he would have reached the desired 
‘evel of competency. 

The second assumption is that employees 
vho are promoted, demoted, or transferred 
hould have the right to start above the mini- 
num figure where overlapping ranges are in- 
‘olved from one class to the other. Also, that 
iormer employees who are reappointed in the 
same class may be appointed above the mini- 
mum. Excluding all such cases, we may then 
consider only the original appointment. 

The third assumption is that appointments 
tbove the minimum must be approved by the 
Personnel Director or some central authority. 
Otherwise, control of the pay plan is impos- 
sible. 


Disadvantages 

1. The practice of hiring above the mini- 
mum could result in deterioration of the pay 
plan. As the practice is used more and more, 
the growth could become malignant and the 
true purpose of a pay plan destroyed. This 
danger becomes startlingly significant in times 
of war or when the general labor market is in 
short supply. Minimum rates are no longer 
planned rates arrived at as a result of research 
and fact-finding, and the appointing official sub- 


‘mits himself to the indignity of bargaining with 


prospective employees. There is less room in 
the range for providing pay increases as incen- 
tives for improved performance. In addition, 
the practice of hiring above the minimum cam- 
ouflages basic pay difficulties. Allowing enter- 
ing-level engineers to be hired near the top of 
the range postpones the real problem of mak- 
ing fundamental changes in ranges for both 
the entering-level and related engineering jobs. 
This short-changes your present employees and 
leads to resignations which, in turn, add to 
your recruitment difficulties. Hiring above the 
minimum becomes such a convenient detour 
that the main line never gets fixed. 

2. Unless problems of internal pay adminis- 
tration are carefully considered, this practice 
could result in troublesome morale problems. 
If some employees doing the work are paid less 
than the rate of pay for the newcomer, dissat- 


isfaction is created—especially if the older 
worker is asked to assist in any way in the 
orientation process. Even if the older em- 
ployees are brought up to the pay of the new- 
comer, problems may arise in changing eligi- 
bility dates for regular pay increases that may 
still penalize the older worker. 

g. Any appreciable use of the device of hir- 
ing above the minimum will increase the diffi- 
culty of predicting personnel costs and make 
the budgetary process a nightmare. 

4. The practice is deceptive to candidates, 
resulting in the loss of competent persons who 
might have been available had they known 
the specific rate the agency would use in ap- 
pointment. 

5. The practice encourages a reliance on 
conventional recruiting methods. Necessity is 
still the mother of invention and when we use a 
fixed minimum rate in a shortage class, we are 
forced to think out and try out new and more 
aggressive techniques instead of following the 
line of least resistance. 

6. Hiring above the minimum because of ex- 
perience and education is a questionable prac- 
tice. Since when has education and experience 
been such a firm predictor of competency? If 
we pay the new employee a higher rate for an 
advanced degree, should we not then grant an 
increase automatically to the present employee 
who achieves the same degree? If we grant such 
an increase, it may be unwarranted on the basis 
of demonstrated competence. If we use expe- 
rience as a factor, obviously length of experi- 
ence cannot be the judge of quality; if we at- 
tempt to evaluate quality, what methods can 
we use to provide reliability and validity? 
Need we mention the sad state of employee 
appraisal methods in this country? We might 
set entrance rates on the basis of the score ob- 
tained in the examination; the high scorers 
receiving above minimum rates and the low 
scorers the established minimum. But we 
would still be paying a bonus for “predicted” 
ability to perform—not performance. This is 
hardly a prudent use of the taxpayers’ money. 


Advantages 


1. Hiring above the minimum enables us in 
many cases to give better service to the ap- 
pointing official who cannot wait for lengthy 
pay studies to be completed, for the legislative 
body to deliberate, and for the executive to 
decide how he is going to find the money. We 
fill the job when it needs filling. Lacking this 
device, we run the risk of not being able to fill 
vacancies in such important fields as engineer- 
ing, social work, and medicine, and the blame 
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for subsequent agency failure in performance 
is attributed to the civil service agency. This 
provides ammunition for forces which lack 
faith in the civil service movement. 

2. Hiring above the minimum presents a 
realistic, if not logical, answer to the problem 
of attracting an eligible from another part of 
the country who is faced with all kinds of re- 
location problems. A private firm which trans- 
fers employees from one section of the country 
to another, with moving expenses paid, tem- 
porary lodging provided, and all kinds of 
housing assistance available, finds it difficult 
enough to move employees. A governmental 
agency, however, which must recruit from dif- 
ferent parts of the country to obtain the best 
qualified employees, rarely pays moving ex- 
penses or other expenses of relocation—let 
alone reimbursing the candidate for examina- 
tion costs. Appointment above the minimum 
will take some of the sting away from the cost 
of such relocation. 


Conclusion 


I believe that appointment above the mini- 
mum should be permitted under certain con- 
ditions and accepted as a necessary evil, an ex- 
pediency forced on us by the urgent obligation 
to fill jobs. Such a procedure should involve 
approval by the Personnel Director or some 
central authority and should be used only in 
individual cases, where evidence shows that 
eligibles at the minimum salary cannot be 
found. On this basis, we have approved only 
five appointments above the minimum in Den- 
ver since the beginning of the year. 

Obviously, the basic difficulty must be 
charged to deficiences in the pay plan struc- 
ture. No matter what policy is used to deter- 
mine pay rates, beginning pay rate data should 
be considered in the structure of the range. 
The establishment of adequate pay survey ma- 
chinery, the careful analysis of pay data and 
class relationships, the preparation of realistic 
recommendations, and the courage to fight for 
these recommendations are the weapons the 
Personnel Director must use to win most 
of the battles against efforts to hire above the 
minimum. Some of the battles, however, he 
must be prepared to lose for the sake of filling 
the job now. 


Says EUGENE C. MATHIVET, JR... . 
Personnel Director, Wayne County, Michi- 
gan Cwwil Service Commission. 


To identify some of the problems involved 
in this topic may help to clarify our thinking 
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and course of action. Before proceeding to in- 
augurate a policy of hiring above the mini- 
mum rate of a salary range, satisfactory answers 
should be obtained to the following questions: 


1. Will this policy be received favorably by 
the general public, the press, citizens’ organiza 
tions, employees and employee organizations, 
public officials, and supervisory and manage- 
ment personnel? 

In my opinion, I believe that the general 
public, the press, and citizens’ organizations 
would, on the whole, favor the adoption of 
such a policy. I don’t believe, however, that 
the favorable opinion of the above groups 
would be strong. Their opinion, for instance, 
certainly would not be as firm as their favorable 
opinion on the question of the inauguration of 
a civil service or merit program in the public 
service. On the other hand, I feel that the 
opinions of employees and employee organiza 
tions would be strongly opposed to inducting 
some new employees at rates higher than the 
minimum salary. Representatives of employee 
organizations and unions would, I believe, be 
particularly vociferous in their opposition to 
such a policy. Elected administrative public 
officials and members of legislative bodies 
would, I believe, in the first instance be in 
clined to favor such a procedure, but, after 
careful consideration of the pros and cons and 
in view of concerted opposition by employee 
groups, would soon be inclined to be in op- 
position to the proposition. 


2. Will this policy be in accordance with the 
general trend of such practices in private in- 
dustry? 

I don’t believe so. Since the inception of the 
mass production era, and particularly the un 
ionization of manpower, the trend in private 
industry has been steadily increasing toward 
compensating all production employees per- 
forming the same job at the same rate, regard- 
less of their experience, education, or ability. 
This trend is almost complete now in produc- 
tion work and has made considerable headway 
in the clerical, foreman, and lower supervisory 
and management levels. Most of our larger in- 
dustries and public utilities either have already 
or are in the process of instituting uniform 
classification and pay plans for their em- 
ployees in categories other than production 
workers. Such pay plans are becoming, I think, 
more uniform and rigid as time goes on. I be- 
lieve that the trend in private industry is not 
to induct new employees at higher than the 
minimum rate. 
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3. Will this policy seriously conflict with the 
principle of equal treatment of all persons 
seeking public employment? 

All factors being considered, I think, on the 
whole, that the general feeling would be that 
such a policy would be in conflict. I believe 
particular feeling on this point would be held 
by those employees who were inducted at only 
the minimum salary. It would only be inevi- 
table and natural for such employees to com- 
pare their experience and education with those 
who were inducted at rates higher than the 
minimum. As pointed out in later questions 
and comments, this would not be the only 
comparisons made. 


4. Shall this policy be applied to all classes 
in the service, or only to a certain level of classes 
or only to certain types of occupations? 


Taking the entire pay plan and considering 
this question in descending order, I believe 
you would find, as you go down in levels of 
responsibility, increasing opposition to such a 
policy. If such a policy were applied by occupa- 
tions, it would be quite probable that even 
greater opposition would develop. Could it be 
justified in not granting an increased induction 
rate to a highly experienced and educated 
stenographer at the entrance level, while grant- 
ing it to a new employee in some other occupa- 
tion? I think a good many persons would seri- 
ously doubt it. 


5. If this policy is applied to new inductees, 
shall it, also be applied on promotions? 


The applying of this principle to new 
employees would, I feel, inevitably lead to its 
application on promotions. And, rightly or 
wrongly, what a host of new personnel prob- 
lems this would create! Salary administrators 
should take a long and careful look at this as- 
pect of the problem before embarking on such 
a program. 


6. Will this policy conflict with the competi- 
tive examination procedure? If credit is given 
in the examination for experience and training 
(education), is it good practice to give credit 
also for these qualifications on the entrance 
salary? 

It may be quite logically argued that there is 
no conflict between giving credit in a competi- 
tive examination procedure for experience and 
education and at the same time giving credit 
for these factors with reference to the induction 
salary. On the other hand, there are many per- 
sonnel administrators, I am sure, who will feel 
ihat credits for experience and education are 


factors which belong exclusively in the examin- 
ing area. There are some who would be equally 
emphatic that double credit should not be 
given. 

7. Will this policy give undue weight to ex- 
perience and education in contrast with such 
other factors as aptitude, personality or other 
qualifications which would make a candidate a 
good employee? Should increases in induction 
salary be limited only to factors of experience 
and education? 

It is my opinion that experience and educa- 
tion are not necessarily the most important 
factors to be considered in evaluating candi- 
dates for any job in the public service. In some 
situations, it is true, considerable weight should 
be given to these factors. In other situations, 
however, such factors as aptitude, personality, 
attitudes toward the public, a belief and con- 
viction that a public position is a public trust 
are qualities which far outweigh experience 
and education per se. If new employees are to 
be inducted at salary rates in excess of the mini- 
mum rates of a pay range, such inductions 
should not be based solely and exclusively on 
the factors of experience and education. 


8. If this policy is adopted, what standards 
are to be fixed which will be uniform and ob- 
jective? 

As in any phase of public personnel work, 
there must be uniformity of treatment of all 
persons seeking admission to the public service, 
there must be uniformity of treatment of em- 
ployees already in the service, there must be 
uniformity of treatment as between these two 
groups. The rules and regulations, policies, and 
procedures must be uniform and the mechanics 
for carrying them out must be as objective as 
possible. This is for the protection of the pub- 
lic service as a whole, as well as for any segment 
of it. I believe it would be most difficult to es- 
tablish standards which would be uniform and 
objective on this question. 


Conclusions 

From my experience and observation in be- 
ing responsible for the inauguration, operation, 
and maintenance of pay plans in the public 
service over a number of years, I would con- 
clude: (1) That the disadvantages outweigh the 
advantages of hiring new employees in the pub- 
lic service at rates over the base salary because 
of their experience and education. (2) That if 
the principle of doing so is to be seriously con- 
sidered, extreme caution and careful evaluation 
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of such a program should be made before em- 
barking upon it. 

With reference to the second part of the 
topic, I believe this can be more easily an- 
swered than the first. It is just as essential for 
the total welfare of our nation to maintain good 
and efficient administration in the public serv- 
ice as it is in private industry. Public service 
cannot and should not be second-class to pri- 
vate industry. With the ever increasing role of 
government in the lives of the people of our 
nation, it is vital that the administration of all 
levels of government be so organized that the 
peoples’ business is conducted on the most 
businesslike and efficient basis possible. We 
must have and we must retain trained and ex- 
perienced persons to fill these positions. 

Governments must be able to be in a position 
to compete equally with private industry for 
the hiring of high calibre employees. Govern- 
mental salaries and pay plans should be as 
flexible as their counterpart in private industry. 
To this end, governmental pay rates should be 
changed frequently enough to meet the market 
condition. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
mechanics of changing pay rate structures of 
scarce classes. One group favors the retaining 
of the existing salary ranges, but inducting all 
new employees at steps above the base salary. 
Some agencies using this plan have had to in- 
duct as high as at the maximum step in the 
range. Where this procedure is followed, it 
becomes necessary, from an equity standpoint, 
to increase the salary steps of all employees in 
the same class. The principal argument of this 
school is that by retaining the basic salary sched- 
ule of classes in which there is a current short- 
age of personnel, it is easier to maintain its 
relationship to the pay rates of other classes 
when the scarcity of personnel no longer exists. 

The other school of thought is that the above 
practice is unrealistic, does not reflect the cur- 
rent situation and is, from a practical stand- 
point, meaningless. This school believes in 
changing the pay rates of scarce classes when 
needed and reflecting the new pay rates in 
their current pay plans. Some in this group 
contend that the economic laws of supply and 
demand will in due time right any inequities 
as between class pay rates. 

In either case, there is the problem of griev- 
ances from employees in related classes or in 
occupations requiring substantially the same 
educational equivalents, where previously they 
were equated on an equal salary basis. There 
does not appear to be any logical answer that 
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can be given to this problem. The economic 
facts of life are not necessarily logical. 


Says I. J. MONTGOMERY ... 
Supervisor, Alaska Merit System. 


The immediate advantage of such a proce- 
dure is that it would be of material help to an 
agency in securing employees with unusual or 
superior education or experience. There is no 
question that paying higher rates would assist 
in recruitment. There are individuals with 
years of experience who might wish to move to 
another location, but are unwilling to start at 
the entrance salary along with others who 
barely meet the minimum requirements or have 
had much less experience. Occasions do arise 
where an agency knows of a person with out- 
standing qualifications, and perhaps this higher 
salary offer would be the determining factor. 
There are times, too, when a peculiar situation 
exists in an agency’s program, and an added 
incentive is needed to secure the person who 
seems peculiarly qualified. 

However, there are many disadvantages in 
the procedure which should cause agencies to 
approach this solution cautiously and with 
reservations. Some of the inherent dangers are 
as follows: 


1. It violates the rule long used in position 
classification—that the position determines the 
salary, not the individual. Consider a situation 
where there is a position which might be filled 
by either of two individuals, both of whom 
meet the minimum qualifications. One of the 
persons with more education or experience is 
appointed at four steps above the regular en- 
trance salary. Since this person has more than 
the required qualifications, there is a possibility 
that he is capable of filling a higher position 
with more responsibility. If higher qualifica- 
tions are needed, perhaps the position is under- 
graded. If it is not possible to recruit with the 
regular scale, perhaps the salary scale needs 
readjusting. 

2. Determining the value of additional edu- 
cation or experience is a very subjective matter. 
It is difficult and could easily be abused. Who 
can say what two years of experience elsewhere 
is worth? Is experience with another agency of 
as much value as experience directly connected 
with the position under consideration? 

3. This policy might cause a “let down” in a 
recruiting program. It would make it easier to 
say, “We can’t recruit for this position at the 
entrance salary,” when really a systematic and 
determined effort had not been made. 

4. Appointing above the entrance salary 
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leaves less opportunity for subsequent salary 
advances. With only one or two steps remain- 
ing, the employee might soon feel “there is 
no future,” which would certainly increase 
turnover. Further, this procedure would make 
it difficult for the employee to qualify for any 
longevity benefits. 

5. Other employees, particularly if they 
should be employed in the same position, who 
have had to start at the entrance salary of the 
position, might become dissatisfied. They might 
well feel that they were doing the same work— 
but at a lower salary. 

6. Appointing at steps above the minimum 
salary would obviously add to the cost of the 
program. This would be equivalent to raising 
the salary for the position an amount equal to 
the step increases. 

7. Finally, there is a danger that this pro- 
cedure might weaken the entire structure of 
the compensation plan. Steps in the compensa- 
tion plan which are created to permit regular 
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advances in recognition of satisfactory employ- 
ment will not be available. The higher entrance 
salary for the position, in comparison with the 
regular entrance salary of other positions, might 
well destroy the relationship considered desira- 
ble in a good compensation plan. 


Granting that there are some advantages in 
appointing above the entrance salary, certain 
safeguards should be established. These would 
include: 


a. Use of the plan only in exceptional cases. 

b. Justification for the action, with the deci- 
sion to be made by someone not directly 
connected with the position. 

c. A check to be sure that effective recruit- 
ment methods have been tried. 

d. Analysis of the specifications and the sal- 
ary range to determine if they are realistic. 

e. Careful study of those cases where it has 
been tried to see if it is worth continuance. 
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Diebold, John. 


Automation, the advent of the automatic factory. New York, Van Nostrand, 1952. 
181 pp. 

Essay on business problems of automation which discusses how mechanization can be 
useful to managers as well as obstacles which must be faced in making use of it. Final 
chapter is devoted to examination of some social and economic effects of automation. 
(Author indicates there will necessarily be change and displacements, but feels that auto- 
mation ‘‘provides the answer to the human problem of machine pacing and subordination 
nnel of the worker to the machine.”) 
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Fairbanks, Ralph W. 


Why automation will increase the importance of personnel. Office management, 
vol. 16, no. 11, November 1955, pp. 24-26, 86-92. 


De- 
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Author contends that the “trend toward automation makes more imperative, not less 
so, the need for a sound and intelligent personnel program based on good human rela- 
tions.” Points out that people must manage the machines no matter how efficient the 
mechanics become, so it follows that management must control the factors that will de- 
termine whether people work at full capacity or simply go through the motions. Recom- 
mends establishment of a job and salary evaluation plan, merit rating pay program and 
installation of an incentive pay program together with good selection and assignment 
procedures. 
dus- 


the Friedmann, Georges. 
IOSES 


sla. Industrial society; the emergence of the human problems of automation. Glencoe, 


Ill., Free press, 1955. 432 pp. 





As indicated by the titles to the three general areas of the book, “The Human Factor,” 
“The Limits of the ‘Human Factor,’” and “Towards a Psychology of the Factory,” the 
author is fundamentally concerned with the effects of the machine on human beings, but 
feels that ultimately automation will result in a greater humanization of industry. Part 
III particularly examines human relations aspects of automation and reports on some ex- 
periments in this field. 
rical (Translated from the French, this work reports research in Europe not previously avail- 

anc able to English-speaking students.) 
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Guest, Robert H. 


Men and machines; an assembly-line worker looks at his job. Personnel, vol. 31 
no. 6, May 1955, pp. 496-503. 

‘ A study of the relationship between men and machines in industry, and the effect o' 
mass-production methods upon the individual worker. Rather than a statistical summar 
of findings from mass interviews, excerpts from a single interview of a typical assembly- 
line worker are given and commented upon, insofar as they hold true for the total sample. 


Hattery, Lowell H. 


Electronic computers and personnel administration. Personnel administration, 
vol. 19, no. 2, March-April 1956, pp. 7-13. 

Points out that automation involves some fundamental innovations and that manag:- 
ment at all levels and in all functions should be prepared to meet successfully the major 
problems in the field. Reviews areas in which personnel problems are most acute, such as: 
job description and evaluation, recruitment, training, career planning, reassignment and 
lay-off, and morale and employee relations. Makes some suggestions for approaches to 
these problems. 


Johnson, Walter H. 
Man and automation. Advanced managemeent, vol. 21, no. 9, September 1956, pp. 
13-15. 
Examines to some extent the relationships between the training and personnel prob- 
lems involved in large scale automation, and makes a suggestion for research to be car- 
ried out in this area. 


National conference on automation, Washington, D. C., 1955. 
The challenge of automation. Washington, Public affairs press, 1955. 77 pp. 


Collection of papers delivered at the Conference which cover several aspects of auto- 
mation: public policy implications; applications and uses, technological considerations; 
industrial significance. Last section deals with labor’s stake in automation with views of 
various labor leaders. 


Rogers, Jack D. 
Advancing mechanization; the training director’s role. American society of train- 
ing directors journal, vol. 10, no. 3, May-June 1956, pp. 44-49. 

Feels that automation will not eliminate need for training, but will increase it. Many 
questions will be raised, such as: where does the responsibility for training lie; will it be- 
come necessary to erase present sharp distinction between formal education and learning 
through work experience; and what will be the human relations problems posed by 
prospective dominance of scientists and technicians in industry? 





Va 








Shultz, George P. and George B. Baldwin. 
Automation; a new dimension to old problems. Washington, Public affairs press, 
1955. 20 pp. 

After discussing briefly how, if at all, automation differs from other technological 
change, and how revolutionary its effects will be, the authors examine some like effects 
on industrial relations in areas of skills required by the labor force, job classification «nd 
seniority rules, and education and training. 
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Turner, Arthur N. 


Management and the assembly line. Harvard business review, vol. 33, no. 5, Sep- 
tember-October 1955, pp. 40-48. 
Presents ideas on what management's policies should be in order to improve human 


relations at the foreman-worker level and to help counteract the negative human and 
social effects on workers and foremen of mass production technology. 


U. S. Congress. Joint committee on the economic report. Subcommittee on economic 
stabilization. 


Automation and technological change. Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1955. 
13 pp. (Committee print, 84th Cong.) 


Subcommittee points out that “not all workers, indeed, only a relatively small, although 
conspicuous, fraction of the total labor force will be directly involved”, but that ‘“‘no one 
dare overlook or deny the fact that many individuals will suffer personal, mental, and 
physical hardships as the adjustments go forward. . . .” 

Based on the Hearings held in the ist and end sessions of the 84th Congress which 
should be consulted for comments of individual representatives of labor and management. 


U.S. Department of the navy. Bureau of supplies and accounts. 


Introduction to electronic data processing machine applications. Washington, 
1955. 1 v. (NAVSANDA publication 283) 


Outlines general characteristics and method of operation of electronic data processing 
machines and covers in some detail the management considerations and actions which are 
involved. Includes chapters on organization, qualifications, recruitment and training of 
personnel, as well as the effects of electronics on the clerical worker. 


Vannah, W. E. 


Automation: some human problems. Personnel, vol. 32, no. 2, September 1955, pp. 
100-106. 


Diversity of labor opinion about automation is illustrated by statements of various labor 
leaders. Includes case histories of several applications of automation in different situations 
together with a discussion of some of the human problems involved and how they were 


faced. 


Walmer, C. Richard. 


Worker welfare in the era of automation. Jn American management association. 
Keeping pace with automation. New York, 1956. pp. 118-130. (Special report no. 7) 


Emphasizes primarily the effects of automation on the industrial health picture and 
examines new problems which industrial physician will face. Points out that handicapped 
and aging workers may fit more easily into the job situation since standards for employ- 
ment may change. 


con SC 
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Book Reviews 


SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: A 
MANUAL FOR ROLE PLAYING. By Norman 
R. F. Maier, Allen R. Solem, and Ayesha 
A. Maier. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1957- 330 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewer 
Thomas Page 


Research Assistant Professor 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs 
University of Illinois 


Role-playing is a first cousin of the case 
method of instruction in human relations tech- 
niques. Both depend on a described situation 
in which interpersonal and intergroup ten- 
sions can and do exist and both use a further 
interaction process between learners, stimu- 
lated by their “projection” into a situation 
that is novel to them. 

The difference between the methods lies in 
the use of the individual “role” for the learner 
taken directly from the situation being  re- 
lived in the role-playing method while the role 
into which the discussant may project himself 
is not predetermined using the case method. 
In fact, in the case method the role of the dis- 
cussant may often shift in the course of the 
discussion. 

Fundamentally, the various projective tech- 
niques of learning are borrowed, through two 
stages of adaptation, from the non-directive 
techniques of psychotherapy. In various indi- 
vidual therapeutic situations, disturbed persons 
are encouraged to respond to stimuli in such 
a way that they begin to reveal to the therapist 
clues to some of the drives and attitudes that 
may be contributing to a disturbed emotional 
state. J. L. Moreno is credited with extending 
the technique of undirected response to group 
therapy through the use of role-playing in psy- 
chodrama. In multiple-role situations the stim- 
uli can be produced by other role-players and 
the therapist (or therapists) can retire wholly 
to the observer role with some profit. 

The second stage of adaptation came with a 
recognition of the close relations between 
therapeutic processes for the disturbed and the 
learning processes in normal persons. ‘This 
adaptation requires a small but significant shift 
in the selection of stimuli around which the 
projection is oriented. In psychotherapy the 
behavior of the therapist only is initially con- 
ceded to be goal-oriented, that is, toward so- 
lutions for the patient. In the learning situa- 
tion for those of us alleged to be normal, goals 
are implicitly accepted by the voluntary 
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learners as well. Therefore, the case materi«] 
for the projective experience is deliberately 
selected or developed to illustrate a series of 
behavioral or decisional steps around which a 
set of insights are expected to accrue. In this 
sense the stimuli become partially directive. 
There are, however, no available human rel:- 
tions case materials which are expected to per- 
fect the skill of a subordinate in telling his 
boss to go to Hell. 

In other words, assumptions have been made 
that “good” patterns of attitude and behavior 
will result from the learning situation. 

Professor and Mrs. Maier and their col- 
league, Professor Solem, have provided in the 
Introduction to this manual a brief rationale 
of the role-playing technique of instruction in 
human relations. The rest of the volume con- 
tains complete working tools for twenty role- 
playing situations. 

Each case contains a section suggesting the 
focus of the problem. Then the role-playing 
procedure for each problem is_ prescribed. 
Some cases require sub-groups of role-players 
operating in “buzz groups” and reporting ex- 
periences to the larger class group—called 
“MRP” (for multiple-role-playing) in the jargon 
of the cult. Others use a single role-playing 
group in front of the remainder of the class 
as observers and (later) analysts of the situa- 
tional outcome. In some, the problems to be 
solved are those of individuals; in others, a 
group adjustment is the goal. A third section 
supplies general instructions for all the role- 
players, which make it unnecessary to make 
variable assumptions about relevant aspects of 
the dramatic situation, plus individual in- 
structions for each role-player and which only 
that role-player is supposed to read. A final 
section suggests the issues that the authors 
have found arising often in a discussion of this 
particular experience. 

A reader is likely to get an unmistakable 
feeling that there may be so many complex 
instructions to follow in staging one of these 
little learning dramas that the mechanics ob- 
scure the benefits of the experience. It should 
be conceded that role-playing cannot be un- 
dertaken casually with a group unwilling to clo 
the stage setting work. 

The authors of the manual do not point out 
the limitations of the role-playing method. It 
is adaptable to teaching aimed at altering it- 
titudes and behaviors. So is the case method. 
Both are built around an open-ended discus- 
sion of a problem situation for which there is 
no single “right” solution. But the dramatized 
situation is limited to a short span in time and 
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to the primary contact groups. ‘The undrama- 
tized case narrative can consist of a series of 
events over both time and space involving 
some persons not interacting directly. It may 
therefore be used to develop insights into com- 
plex administrative decision-making as well as 
human relationships. 

Two other reservations about role-playing 
echniques may be noted. Using this book, any 
one role-player might be tempted to sneak a 
ook at the’ instructions meant only for an- 
other role-player, perhaps an adversary, in 
order to appear to play the game more skil- 
ully. The only way to dodge this effect is to 
*xtract the instructions and submit to each 
ole-player only the role he is expected to 
enact. Another possibility is that the student- 
actor will be tempted to respond with a char- 
.cterization that attempts to fulfill the “good” 
itandards for behavior of human relations 
cultists. We may need more evidence before 
we are able to discredit entirely the philosophy 
of Steig’s little man in the box—that “people 
are no damn good.” 

This manual is a skilfully prepared and 
useful collection of role-playing cases for hu- 
man relations training. Used with a recognition 
of the limitations of role-playing and with safe- 
guards against adoption of superficial game 
tactics by the role-players, the method can add 
still another skill to our battery of educational 


techniques. 


The title is overly presumptuous, it must be 
added. Supervisory and executive development 
programs must rest on a broader basis than 
just one technique. 


ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION. By William R. 
Spriegel, Edward Schulz, and William B. 
Spriegel. Second Edition, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1957. 349 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewer 
E. Grant Youmans 


This volume is written by a professor of man- 
agement and dean of a college of business ad- 
ministration and management consultant; an 
industrial personnel manager; and a medical 
doctor who is an instructor in neurology and 
psychiatry and an assistant attending physician 
in a hospital. The materials put together have 
been developed over a period of more than 
twenty years of industrial experience and con- 
sultation, and are directed to serving the needs 
of training programs in a wide range of or- 
ganizations. 

The authors concede that this book may be 


used effectively in the conference method of 
training, but point out that this method of 
training has limitations. They state that the 
conference method is desirable when discuss- 
ing questions about which the group has had 
experience. However, new materials may be 
introduced by a variety of methods—lecture, 
lecture and quiz, laboratory experimentation, 
movies, slides, or any combination of these. 
The authors assert it is a mistake to make a 
fetish of any one system. A variety of ap- 
proaches stimulates interest and meets the re- 
quirements of individual differences more than 
one set formula of presentation. 

The contents of this book may be divided 
into three broad categories: (1) Organizational 
structure and the place of the supervisor in 
the structure. (2) The human relations aspects 
of the supervisor’s role. (3) Rather specialized 
technical procedures and devices with which 
the supervisor should be familiar. 

The authors emphasize that the supervisor 
functioning in a formal organization is a part 
of the managerial team and as such should 
be familiar with the fundamentals of business 
organization. The supervisor is largely respon- 
sible for the organizational structure within 
his department. He is in a position to recom- 
mend changes if he can convince his superiors 
of the logic of his recommendations. With a 
firm background in organizational principles 
he will be in a good position to make sound 
recommendations. Not only is this knowledge 
needed for the effective operation of his unit, 
but the forward-looking supervisor needs this 
basic knowledge to be qualified for a better 
position. As an enterprise grows and expands, 
its organizational problems intensify, and the 
supervisor who has the knowledge and ability 
to solve these problems is often selected to 
fill the higher positions. 

The authors of this book emphasize the very 
important role the supervisor plays in the lives 
of the men he supervises. Many supervisors 
forget that the earnings, the position, and the 
welfare of the men under his direction are 
largely dependent on the supervisor and _ his 
actions. Actions taken with respect to a man 
should be based on facts, and full considera- 
tion should always be given by the supervisor to 
the effects of his acts upon the entire group. 

One of the important skills of the effective 
supervisor is skill in interviewing. The inter- 
view is used in practically every phase of busi- 
ness. It is an exchange of ideas or opinions 
between two or more persons. It cannot be 
emphasized too much that an interview is a 
two-way exchange of information. Many super- 
visors fail to make a success of their interviews 
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because they really do not have an interview. 
Instead, they lecture the interviewee but do 
not give him an opportunity to contribute 
his ideas. The successful interviewer listens not 
only to the words that are said but carefully 
interprets the interviewee’s sentiments, emo- 
tions, and things that are not overtly expressed. 
Many an interviewee has come away from an 
interview thoroughly satisfied when in fact the 
interviewer had done practically none of the 
talking but had been an attentive listener. In- 
terviewing is an art that can be acquired by 
most people who are willing to give the neces- 
sary time and effort to it. 

The effective supervisor should have some 
concept of what mental health is and of the 
importance of emotional factors in human be- 
havior, not only because this knowledge will 
give him some criteria for evaluating others, 
but also because it gives him some guideposts 
for evaluating himself. Mental health may be 
defined in many ways, but essentially it implies 
emotional maturity. By this is meant the abil- 
ity to work, love, and play effectively without 
being overcome by fears, anxieties, and ten- 
sions. An emotionally mature person is char- 
acterized by the ability to be guided by reality 
rather than‘by fears, use of long-term values, 
grown-up conscience, independence, capacity 
to love someone else, a reasonable dependence, 
a reasonable aggressiveness, healthy defense 
mechanisms, good sexual adjustment, and 
good work adjustment. 

One of the important elements of supervi- 
sion is the art of leadership. Leadership is dif- 
ficult to define, and it is sometimes taken for 
granted when we have worked with a good 
leader for a long period of time. The impor- 
tance of the art of leadership becomes very 
apparent, however, when an attempt is made 
to analyze the difficulties that a poor leader 
can cause for himself, his men, and his organi- 
zation. The leader should have a sound under- 
standing of human behavior, and he should 
develop healthy and constructive ways of han- 
dling the normal everyday problems of his 
own life. He need not be more intelligent, or 
more skillful than all of his men, but he should 
have a realistic understanding of his own 
strengths and limitations—both as to the tech- 
nical aspects of his job and as to his ways of 
getting along with people. In addition, the 
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leader should have a general knowledge of 
the structure of the entire organization, and 
he should have specific knowledge of both the 
formal and informal organization within which 
he functions. He must understand his role in 
the organization and have respect for those 
above him, for those below him, and for him- 
self. 

The outstanding characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the effective leader from the less 
effective one is his ability to deal constructively 
with problem situations. The authors main- 
tain that this is perhaps the most significant con- 
tribution of the book. The effective leader 
should be temperamentally suited for problem 
solving. He should have an understanding of 
the general principles and specific techniques 
for dealing with both technical and human 
problems. The book contains several chapters 
devoted to a discussion of technical skills 
which may be useful to the supervisor. 

The significant challenge to the supervisor 
is to deal constructively with the problems of 
interpersonal relationships. This requires fair- 
ness and impartiality in exercising authority 
over men. The supervisor may wish to avoid 
disciplinary and critical responsibilities with 
relationship to his men, but these must be 
faced squarely and performed with fairness. 
In dealing with his men, it is important that 
the supervisor should make them feel wanted 
and accepted. Criticisms made in a congenial 
social atmosphere are usually more effective 
than when they are made with hostility and 
anger. Problems of tardiness, absenteeism, vi- 
olation of rules of conduct, and other human 
problems are best handled by offering con- 
structive help to remedy the situation. 

This book contains a great deal of valuable 
information that can be introduced into a 
training program for supervisors. It would 
undoubtedly also be a useful reference book 
for a supervisor to keep on his desk for ready 
use. The book might be more appealing if 
some rationale were given for arranging the 
twenty-seven chapters in the order in which 
they appear. The authors probably have their 
implicit logic for the sequence, but this has 
not been expressed. Kurt Lewin once said: 
“There is nothing so practical as a good the- 
ory.” Perhaps this book needs some underlying 
theory to give it more conceptual integration. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 








VITALITY IN ADMINISTRATION. Herbert Morrison, Basil Smallpiece, Sir Alexander Fleck, Sir Wil- 
frid Neden, A. D. Bonham-Carter, Major-General G. N. Rullell. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1, 1957. 78 pp. 8s 6d. 

This book is a collection of essays derived from a series of lectures held by the Royal Insti- 
tute of Public Administration in London in the spring of 1956. The challenging quality of the 
topics discussed and the ability of the authors to discuss their subject can be illustrated by a 
brief quotation from the first essay by Herbert Morrison titled “The Elected Authority—Spur or 
Brake.” 


There are local authorities—some Conservative, some Labour—with 100 percent majorities of one 
party. I think this is a great pity—and it means a miserable life for the council, for the local 
newspapers and for the electorate, who probably do not know what the council is doing. ... I 
once proposed that where 100 percent Labour majorities existed—and I hinted to the Conservatives 
that they might also consider this suggestion—we should hand the aldermen’s vacancies, or some 
of them, over to the party with no councillors, on the understanding that it would choose vigorous, 
fighting, mischief-making aldermen who would keep the majority up to scratch. My proposal was 
not well received. My friends said they fought to win, and they did not see why they should throw 
seats away. However, I still think there was some merit in the suggestion. 


The other essays contain equally stimulating ideas. Their titles are: ““The Challenge of Com- 
petition,” “The Pressure of ‘Technical Change,” “Human Relations as a Positive Factor,” “The 
Motive Power of Higher Management,” and “The Challenge of Organization.” 


RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL HUMAN RELATIONS. Conrad M. Arensberg, Solomon Barkin, W. Elli- 
son Chalmers, Harold L. Wilensky, James C. Worthy, and Barbara D. Dennis, Editors. Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 213 pp. $3.50. 

This book is an attempt to critically appraise the progress and limitations of current work 
on human relations in business and assesses ‘what can be gained through more intensive re- 
search. Part I is an effort to put the human relations movement in historical perspective and 
discuss the relation between social scientist and practitioner. Part II focuses on the interplay 
between what goes on in the urban-industrial environment and what goes on in the work place. 
The book contains contributions from more than a dozen specialists from different disciplines 
representing many points of view. For example, James C. Worthy writes of management’s ap- 
proach to human relations; Herbert Simon of “authority,” and William F. Whyte discusses the 
impact of the union on the management organization. 


LEADERSHIP AND SUPERVISION. Richard E. Andrews. U.S. Civil Service Commission, Personnel 
Management Series No. 9. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 62 pp. go¢. 

This pamphlet tries to bring together research findings on leadership, supervision, and group 
behaviour and interpret them for those who are responsible for maintaining a productive and 
satisfying work environment. It is not a how-to-do-it booklet, but it provides guidance and in- 
sight for making decisions. 


TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS EMPLOYEES. Training Committee, American 
Public Works Association, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Ill., 1957. 51 pp. $2.00. 
APWA set up a special committee to prepare this report in order to draw attention to the 
importance of training as a management function in the public works field. The report covers 
various types of appropriate training and also contains a section on the recruiting problem. 
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THE PATTERN OF MANAGEMENT. Lyndall F. Urwick. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
14, Minn., 1956. 100 pp. $2.50. 


This book is based on the lectures which Colonel Urwick. of the London firm of Urwick, Orr 
and Partners, Ltd., management consultants, delivered at the University of Minnesota. The au 
thor traces the development of management principles and practice in the United States, point: 
out some dangers in the present situation, and stresses the need for a closer union betweer 
theory and practice. Colonel Urwick divides the management field into four parts: (1) the 
study of the task; (2) adjusting the individual to the task; (3) arranging and correlating tasks 
and (4) motivating and integrating groups. 


AMERICAN WORKER'S FACT BOOK. U.S. Department of Labor. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 450 pp. $1.50. 

Here is a simplified source of information for persons interested in labor matters. Included 
among the 138 topics covered are discussions of the size and characteristics of the labor force 
an analysis of the labor market; data on unemployment; relationship of earnings, living stand 
ards, and the nation’s productivity. The employment problems of older workers, the physicalh 
handicapped, and other segments of the labor force are covered in special chapters. The book also 
deals with labor legislation, job and old age security, labor-management relations and collec 
tive bargaining, role of unions, and international labor relations. 
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1957 PPA Abstracters 


The following members of the Public Per- 
sonnel Association have accepted the editor’s 
ivitation to serve as abstracters of articles for 
tie “Personnel Literature” section of Public 
Personnel Review in 1957. 


Henry E. Allanson, Jr., Personnel Services Of- 
ficer, U. S. Department of the Interior, Con- 
solidated Services, Portland, Oregon 


Tred R. Alleman, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Trenton, New Jersey 
(Retired) 


Harold N. Baxter, Personnel Technician, City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Robert A. Earle, Personnel Director, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida 


H. F. Goss, Classification Officer, Civil Service 
Commission, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Henry E. Hall, Senior Test Technician, Texas 
Merit System Council, Austin, Texas 


Gardiner B. Parker, Personnel Director, Pen- 
sacola, Florida 


Jane Pugh, Supervising Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Charles J. Setzer, Jr., Assistant Personnel Ex- 
aminer, Bureau of Examinations, New York 
City Department of Personnel, New York, 
New York 

William G. Waggoner, Employee Relations 


Officer, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Sacra- 
mento, California 


Janet L. Ward, Personnel Technician II, 
Washington State Personnel Board, Seattle, 
Washington 


John R. Wheatley, Wage and Classification 
Office, U. S. Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Illinois 


Mrs. Eve K. Williams, Payroll and Personnel, 
Department of Libraries, Miami, Florida 


abstracts 
of current 
articles 






Absenteeism 
Absenteeism: Experience with a Liberal Paid- 
Absence Plan. Helen I. Tucker and John F. 
Lutz. Personnel. January, 1957. 


In attempting to determine the effect of its 
liberal absence-pay plan, the Detroit Edison 
Co. analyzed absence records of its 10,000 em- 
ployees for a 12-month period to see if abuses 
could be located and their causes determined. 
Management generally felt that absences of 
long duration were for legitimate causes. 
Therefore attention was focused upon ab- 
sences of one to three days’ duration which 
accounted for 55% of total employee absence 
time. 

Women employees averaged 10.8 days ab- 
sent per year as compared with an annual rate 
of 8.8 days for men; they also had more single- 
day absences. Annual time lost by both men 
and women increased sharply after age 45; 
however the number of times absent tended to 
decrease. Thus, the younger the employee, the 
greater his number of short-duration absences. 
Job classification also was found to affect the 
men studied, with supervisory and staff em- 
ployees showing the lowest absence rate despite 
their higher average age. 

Analysis of absence records by department 
also proved fruitful. Certain departments 
showed markedly higher absence rates, espe- 
cially before and after weekends. In spite of 
the belief that absence is encouraged if pay is 
allowed for it, it was found that after general 
factors such as job classification were elimi- 
nated, departments showing the highest paid- 
absence rate were also those in which the high- 
est percentage of employees had been denied 
absence pay on some occasion. It was also 
noted that those departments in which the 
first-line supervisor was responsible for grant- 
ing absence-pay had better records than those 
in which this decision was made by a higher 
level of management, especially when the first- 
line supervisor made subordinates aware of his 
dislike of excessive absences.—JANE PUGH. 
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Administration 


Personnel’s Influence Diminishing? Thomas G. 
Spates. Personnel Journal. December, 1956. 


The current record appears to justify the ob- 
servation that the influence of the personnel 
profession in the maintenance of sound per- 
sonnel philosophy and principles has dimin- 
ished in direct proportion to its increase in 
status and pay. Many personnel men have be- 
come so absorbed into the “management team” 
as to lose sight of the very special nature of the 
personnel function of general management. If, 
in competition with the USSR, we are to save 
what is left of the only advantage we now have, 
namely the idea of individual human freedom 
and equality, everyone in the personnel pro- 
fession should stand up and be counted on 
these questions: (1) What have you done to 
stop and reverse the potentially disastrous pro- 
gram of more and more for less and less, re- 
sulting from collective bargaining the past ten 
years? (2) Where have you been while compul- 
sory unionism, which violates some basic prin- 
ciples of personnel administration, has been 
spreading like wildfire? (3) How do you justify 
guaranteed annual increases, and if by other 
than expediency, why not advocate them for 
everyone rather than just those in the bar- 
gaining unit? If all employees in the country 
had a contractual guarantee of annual in- 
creases, where then would we stand in compe- 
tition with the USSR and the doctrine of com- 
munism? (4) How did you happen to get on 
the bandwagon of so-called executive develop- 
ment programs that, being based almost en- 
tirely on the old authoritarian tradition of 
education, contribute little if anything to the 
improvement of individual behavior or ad- 
ministrative intelligence? To regain prestige 
lost by compromise of principles we must re- 
dedicate the personnel program to emphasis 
on the sacredness of individual personalities, 
on emotional and personal security rather than 
economic and job security, on spiritual values 
rather than material values. The first step is 
self-analysis by personnel officers. There is 
little chance of knowing and understanding 
the other fellow unless we know and under- 
stand ourselves. We must take advantage of the 
practical achievements of social scientists who 
have recently taken the lead from the person- 
nel profession.—JANET L. Warp. 


Conserving Managerial Time. Irving G. Mc- 
Nayr. Public Management. January, 1957. 


City management is a full-time, around-the- 
clock job. To find time for it we must use our 
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time effectively. The following are suggestions 
for planning work so as to gain more time for 
management. (1) Organize your work from day 
to day; plan the next day’s activities in “a plan 
of action for tomorrow” during the last 10 
minutes of the workday. (2) Plan your work so 
that you tackle your toughest assignments dur- 
ing your best hours, relegating secondary or 
more routine tasks to the time of day when 
you're more lethargic. (3) Organize and con- 
solidate departmental structures so that a mini- 
mum number of subordinates report directly 
to you. (4) Divest the manager’s office of the 
purchasing and personnel functions by cen- 
tralizing them under a purchasing agent and 
personnel director. (5) Avoid assuming the role 
of a specialized department head; delegate as 
much authority and responsibility as possible. 
(6) Develop complaint and follow-up _pro- 
cedures in a manual of instructions or record 
forms. (7) Interest and train assistants in tak- 
ing over time-consuming details such as the 
analysis of reports, answering routine letters, 
maintaining follow-up files, assembling mate- 
rial for speeches, drafting the budget, admin- 
istrative orders, bulletins and reports, inter- 
viewing callers, and assisting in public rela- 
tions. (8) Hold general staff conferences only 
when matters concerning all departments are 
to be considered. Particular problems can be 
resolved more easily with individual depart- 
ment heads. (g) Solicit attendance of depart- 
ment heads and staff assistants at city council 
meetings to avoid the necessity of reporting 
council action. (10) Prepare an agenda for all 
meetings of 15 minutes duration. Avoid meet- 
ings unless you have a specific contribution to 
make on a specific subject. (11) Arrange study 
meetings with the city council either at lunch 
or dinner. Establish specific times for press 
conferences. (12) Train your administrative as- 
sistant and secretary to handle complaints and 
suggestions from citizens by ascertaining the 
nature of their business and asking if they 
could take care of it in order to save the time 
of waiting to see the manager. By following 
these suggestions the manager can enlarge his 
capacity to do the job of management he 
would like to do and is hired to do. 


—GARDINER B. PARKER. 


Spiritual Understanding as a Part of Manage- 
ment. Russell E. McClure. Public Manage- 
ment. November, 1956. 


Keynoting this 42nd Annual Conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
offers an opportunity for a quick look at where 
we have been and a forecast of things to come. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


it is evident that city management has at- 
tained the status of a profession. With the con- 
tinual increase in the numbers of cities adopt- 
ing the council-manager form of government, 
we must be keenly aware and continually vigi- 
iant of our responsibilities as individuals and 
is an association to maintain a high standard 
f conduct that will continue the fine record 
of public confidence and support that has been 
iccorded our profession. We realize that man- 
igement is a development of people and since 
people are spiritual beings, we cannot overem- 
phasize that religious knowledge and under- 
standing have a very important part in our 
management job. We must be better able to 
understand people and to realize that this skill 
comes principally from better understanding 
of ourselves. It is important, therefore, for us 
to know the spiritual forces that motivate us. 
In all of our dealings with people—whether 
citizens, councilmen, or employees—we need to 
recognize them as individuals who have an 
earnest desire for understanding, for dignity, 
for expression, and for recognition. Next we 
must learn to share our load with all the peo- 
ple in our organization. Applying the knowl- 
edge that most people want to do the right 
thing and want to experience a sense of con- 
tribution, techniques of joint action and par- 
ticipation are being developed. I refer to what 
is being identified as consultative manage- 
ment. Understanding and recognizing our spir- 
itual nature, the advantage of participation 
and the consultative approach is that it ap- 
peals to human desires and needs, is rooted in 
a fundamental belief or faith in people, and 
releases their abilities for a worthwhile pur- 
pose. As a final thought, it is important for us 
to learn the secret of contentment. To take 
things as they come is one of the greatest of 
all human abilities. We must do the best we 
can at all times. If we get good results, fine— 
if we get bad results, we must not let it defeat 
us. We must keep on struggling until we get 
good results again. There is give and take in 
life. and we must learn that there is a balance. 
A truly contented person is one who has peace 
in his heart and mind. We must strive for con- 
tentment if we are to be most effective in our 
work.—RosBert A. EARLE. 


Employee Relations 
Supplementing Pay With Recognition. Connie 
Curtis Frost. Personnel Administration. No- 
vember-December, 1956. 
For an employee to be happy in his work he 
must understand that there is interest in his 


welfare. The most effective way for his com- 
pany to show that interest is for his supervisor 
to recognize his ability, fitness, effort, and per- 
formance. The knowledge that this is done for 
him and those around him gives the employee 
confidence in his company as well as himself 
and he will show development. People who 
are ambitious are not happy with pay increases 
alone. They must have something challenging 
and if this is absent they do not do their pres- 
ent assignments well. Sometimes a lateral move 
will serve as recognition for an employee. A 
chance to use his native ability and aptitudes 
or sometimes a simple change of title will 
satisfy. A large department store uses service 
pins at five-year intervals and an individual 
gift every anniversary year beginning with the 
tenth. Prestige in any form holds appeal. Dr. 
Crane cites the case of a man who was making 
enough money on his job but was buried in 
that job. The man found another ,ob where 
at less salary his name was on his office door in 
gold letters. This meant prestige and satisfac- 
tion to him. Sometimes having their member- 
ships paid for in a club or civic organization 
will appeal to employees. It is the “unex- 
pected,” not routine, recognition which stimu- 
lates the employee’s performance. Most em- 
ployees welcome criticism that is based on in- 
terest in their job performance. Each employee 
wants to use every bit of ability he has. Em- 
ployees enter jobs with an eagerness to accom- 
plish, to grow and develop, but recognition 
can only come through the supervisor. The su- 
pervisor who withholds well-earned recogni- 
tion of an employee is a hindrance to the em- 
ployee, himself, and the company. 

—Haroip N. BAXTER. 


Line and Staff Relations 


Personnel Staff and the Line Organization. 
Louis A. Allen. Personnel. November, 1956. 


“What is the proper role of the staff person- 
nel department in relation to the line organi- 
zation?” In one company the president dele- 
gated to the personnel manager responsibility 
and authority to decide and enforce personnel 
policies and program. This resulted in a vehe- 
ment protest from the production vice-presi- 
dent. A better understanding of the nature 
and functions of line and staff will help to 
clarify the picture. To identify line, you must 
know the purposes for which an organization 
exists. A rubber company, organized to manu- 
facture and sell rubber products, has line func- 
tions of manufacturing and selling. “Staff com- 
prises those elements . that are responsible 
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for providing advice and service.” They exist 
primarily to help the line accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the company or organization. Thus, 
personnel is characteristically a staff function. 
The chief executive and Board of Directors 
are charged with the duty of establishing ob- 
jectives and policies, but often turn to person- 
nel divisions for technical help, analyses, and 
recommendations. The work of setting up sal- 
ary ranges, of training, and interviewing ap- 
plicants falls to personnel divisions, delegated 
to assist in carrying out the chief executive's 
program. 

Personnel departments may assist in the de- 
velopment of personnel controls, such as stand- 
ards of performance and work measurement, 
but the unit doing the work should exercise 
these controls. Personnel departments invite 
trouble when they direct rather than suggest 
or recommend changes. This does not imply 
the subordination of the personnel function— 
the pathologist may be as essential as the sur- 
geon. The delegation of well-defined responsi- 
bility and authority leads to improved staff 
and line relationships. The coordinating ex- 
ecutive, with authority over line and staff, is 
in a position to clarify and improve relation- 
ships. Personnel may be more useful if it sees 
a need and proffers suggestions, rather than 
awaits a call for help, but the line organization 
must be free to accept or reject advice. ‘The 
ultimate criterion should be the acceptance of 
those things which are to the company’s best 
interest.—FRED R. ALLEMAN. 


Morale 


Bigness and Morale. Julius E. Eitington. Per- 
sonnel Administration. January-February, 
1957: 

On the basis of a study of the British coal 
mining industry, Professor Revans concludes 
that morale, as reflected by an analysis of se- 
lected personnel statistics, was significantly 
worse in large mines than in small mines. 
Without challenging the validity of such a con- 
clusion for British industry, it was decided to 
ascertain if, by a review of available research 
and statistics, it could be determined whether 
the size of industrial units was related to mo- 
rale in American industry. Assuming that the 
state of morale of an organization is reflected 
in that organization’s accident statistics, in- 
dustrial relations, and absenteeism, available 
research and statistics related to these three 
aspects of worker behavior are carefully re- 
viewed. An analysis of the accident statistics 
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of the Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed that 
very small and very large plants have the least 
accidents, with medium size plants having the 
most accidents. There is very little available 
data concerning the relationship between in- 
dustrial relations and plant size. The data that 
is available seems to indicate that size is not as 
significant a factor in the United States as are 
economic conditions in general or in partic 
ular industries, or the history of collective bar- 
gaining in specific companies or industries. 
Major research projects conducted by the Re. 
search Institute of America and the Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Company concerning absenteeism re- 
vealed that such factors as incentive plans, age, 
sex, Job skill, length of employment, home situ- 
ation, and supervisor’s personality, are far 
more important in explaining absenteeism 
than is the unit size. Absenteeism was found to 
fluctuate within a given organization and was 
related to the success of control measures and 
educational campaigns. Another reference to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics information on the 
matter of quit rates showed that quit rates in 
6,000 U.S. plants indicated no significant dif- 
ference as to size of plant. To the extent that 
morale can be evidenced by accident statistics, 
industrial relations, and absenteeism, there is 
no evidence of a fully reliable nature that 
shows morale in American industry to be any 
less in the larger units. Morale is a variable 
which is difficult to predict or understand. It is 
the sum total of many factors, many of which 
are not yet apparent to the researcher. Some 
of the possible key factors such as group co- 
hesiveness, and permissive, democratic super- 
vision, are operative in a unit of any size. 


—CHARLES J. SETZER. 


Public Relations 


Employee Attitudes: The Key to Better Com- 
munity Relations. R. S. Callvert. Personnel. 
November, 1956. 


One of the most potent forces at work in 
establishing a company’s standing in the com- 
munity may well be what employees say about 
it on the outside. American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has made many investiga- 
tions into how the public’s esteem may be 
earned and maintained. Public opinion of a 
company located in the community is based 
mainly on its knowledge of the company’s 
products or services and the contacts the pub- 
lic has with its employees. Basic research in- 
dicates that three-fourths of the people inter- 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


viewed in community surveys say their chief 
source of informatiton about the company was 
from the employees. ‘The amount an employee 
is told or knows about his company seems far 
less important in determining his effective- 
ness in public relations than his basic satis- 
faction with his job. Company communica- 
tions very often fail to reach employees, let 
alone get passed on by them to others, because 
the information is not actually absorbed or 
understood. Small group discussion meetings, 
involving a lively two-way exchange of in- 
formation, were the most productive com- 
munication device. The supervisor’s role as 
communicator varies tremendously depending 
on such things as (a) his own personality and 
how well trained he is as a communicator, (b) 
his relations, in other connections, with the 
employees to whom he is communicating, (c) 
whether he is accepted by employees as an 
authority on the subject under discussion, and 
(d) how much he believes in what he is asked 
to do. The role of the supervisor appears to be 
of first importance. Training supervisors in 
communication skills is one of the major con- 
tributions that employee relations experts can 
make to better public relations. Attitude seems 
to be the key to whether the employee wants 
to represent his company favorably in the 
community; facts help him succeed. Since at- 
titude is the key the public relations effort 
needs the coordinated backing of those who 
understand employee attitudes best—the em- 
ployee relations people. Participation and two- 
way communication increase belief and under- 
standing. The effect of informational activ- 
ities on employee and public attitudes appears 
to be tangible and measurable.—Joun R. 
WHEATLEY. 


Supervision 


Weak Leaders and Strong Followers.. Robert 
Hershey. Personnel Administration. Septem- 
ber-October, 1956. 


The best that can be said for the existence 
of the weak leader-strong follower relationship 
in an organization is that production results 
satisfactory to management can be obtained 
where other factors are ideal; yet, always at a 
sacrifice of potentially greater results. The 
most insidious damage in this kind of a rela- 
tionship is in the area of morale. A subordi- 
nate likes to obtain helpful guidance from his 
superior. Finding oneself working under a 
“wishy-washy” superior may lead one to think, 
“If he can’t look out for his own interests, how 
can he take care of me?” The ideal way to 
avoid the weak leader-strong follower situa- 
tion is not to select weak leaders in the first 
place, and, current projective psychological 
tests offer some help. However, for some time 
to come the main problem will be what to do 
with the weak leaders we already have. The 
success or failure in correcting an existing 
weak leader-strong follower relationship is not 
easily predictable. The outcome of such an at- 
tempt depends upon the extent to which the 
“weakness” is integrated into the personality 
structure of the leader. In some cases, probably 
little can be done short of actual psychother- 
apy. The top administrator, after evaluating his 
organization, does have some practical alter- 
natives open to him. These alternatives in- 
clude training in supervisory techniques, and 
reassignment of weak leaders to less crucial 
executive positions such as specialist consult- 
ant positions and special assistant positions. 

—W. G. WAGGONER. 
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ApwuniSTRATION LIC SERVICE 


@ OrAL Tests IN Pusptic PERSONNEL SE- 
LECTION 


@ PLACEMENT AND PROBATION IN THE PuB- 
LIC SERVICE 





‘These books contain answers to many of the difficult: personnel 
problems that arise in every personnel agency, large and small. In a 
real sense, they are the daily working tools of the professionally com- 
petent personnel worker. If you are an administrator, a technician, or 


a student, you will want these useful volumes in your reference library. 


Pak PNAS TAT WINNS. wo oo es bh es ewe 9 Od HERAT ROR $4.50 
Proce tomoenibers OF PPA... . 6. icc wc cess ese ebeneb ase $4.00 


10% discount for cash with order 


Special Note 


The following two additional volumes in this series are out of print. They 
are available to students and personnel people in a large number of public, 
university, and technical libraries. 


Position-Classification in the Public Service 
Employee Relations in the Public Service 
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